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imo. B seas from this portrait alone, reader, | you hesitate? are you uncertain? surely you 
can say whether he has the look of a philoso- 


what would you say of the character of 
pho- the person represented? The likeness is | pher or of a fool—of a self-regulating citizen 


pout from a photograph said to be life-like. Do | or of a malefactor. Do you see energy, firm- 
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ness, independence, and perseverance in that 
face? or, do you see passivity, indecision, 
submission, and vacillation? Let us state 
that the head is large, measuring nearly 
twenty-four inches in circumference, and is 
high and long in proportion, Furthermore, 
the quality is good; the temperament active, 
tough, and the whole remarkable for endur- 
ance and tenacity. 

Look again. Observe the height or dis- 
tance from the chin to the crown of the head. 
See how Self-Esteem and Firmness tower up! 
See how elevated at Veneration! how large 
at Benevolence! The head is also large in 
the base, including all the social organs, 
with Combativeness, etc., while Secretive- 
ness, Destructiveness, and Acquisitiveness 
are less conspicuous, 

The intellect, in both the perceptives and 
in the reflectives, stands out with a bold 
front, which would awe a common mind. 

But what of the face? It is that of a lion, 
with the blending of the lamb. That nose 
is meaningful, and, if not actually aggres- 
sive, is very strongly defensive. The eye is 
calm, steady, expressive, and penetrating. 
Let 
others play the clown if they wish, I have 
As a whole, this 
face asks no favors—it demands duty. When 


The mouth means “no nonsense here. 


higher duties to perform.” 


it says No, you feel it, accept it, and make 
no further appeal. When it says Yes, you 
That is the character 

Would he yield to 


any ordinary temptation—say like that of 


know it will be done. 

for any place of trust. 
our “back pay” Congressmen? Never! 
Would he accept a bribe? Not if it would 
pave his path with gold. Would he timidly 
shrink from any duty or responsibility ? 
No; for he has no sense of fear. He is as 
Still, he is 
What a lawyer, 


plucky as we ean find men. 
kindly -and aims to be just. 
judge, or legislator he would have made! 
Aye, and a soldier, too. With a military 
education, and on a. horse.in the line of duty, 





he would have been a very Havelock—at 
But such a 
brain on such a body, with culture and tem- 


once a Christian and a warrior. 


perate habits, can do almost anything that 


man can or ought to do. The story of his 


life is in keeping with his head, his face, and 
his character. 


Dr. Blanchard is a New Englander, a farm- 
er’s son, born in 1811; obtained his prelim- 
inary education in Chester, and in 1828 en- 
tered Middlebury College. He commenced 
his student life with an impaired constitution 
and among total strangers. His finances 
were evidently low, as he had then but a 
dollar and a half in his pocket; but, nothing 
daunted, he worked his way through the 
course with success. 

After securing his degree he was appointed 
a teacher in Plattsburg Academy, where he 
remained two years. From Plattsburg he 
returned to his home among the hills of Ver- 
mont, and there worked for some months 
upon the rough soil of the farm, apparently 
satisfied with what he had experienced of 
the world outside. 

However, having made a choice of divin- 
ity as his pursuit, he entered the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, and studied for two 
years. During his studies the slave question 
was warmly discussed in the college, and in 
his seminary there was no small disputation 
with regard to it. The first agitation at An- 
dover was induced by the Englishman, 
George Thompson, and young Blanchard’s 
interest being awakened, he earnestly looked 
into the subject, and discovered, as he says, 
“that the American churches, Andover in- 
cluded, were chloroformed by the slave pow- 
er,” and he decided that he must either quit 
the ministry or crouch and whine before 
slave-masters, unless he were bold enough to 
fight for his convictions. “I had,” he says, 
“no particular taste for counterfeiting money 
for a living, but I would much sooner have 
attempted it than make a counterfeit of re- 
ligion by standing at the communion table 
with slavery shouldering in loving fellowship 
by my side. I saw, too, that the Abolition- 
ists were dropping Christ and the Bible, and 
grappling with the mightiest human evil, 
with nothing but huménity to lean or look 
to for help.” 
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After leaving Andover he traveled in Penn- 
sylvania, and lectured against slavery. He 
visited several counties in the course of his 
lecturing progress, and obtained sixty dele- 
gates for a convention in Harrisburg, which 
was attended by Thaddeus Stephens, Dr. 
Lemoyre, and others. Louis Tappan was 
there, and denounced Quaker delegates and 
others, who, in attending the convention, he 
claimed, broke the holy Sabbath. His de- 
nunciation greatly affected the assembly. 
Mr. Blanchard wound, up that year with 
two public debates in Washington, Penn., 
and Pittsburgh, and then proceeded to Cin- 
cinnati, the headquarters, commercially, of 
slavery for the West, where he preached nine 
years. The late Salmon P. Chase and ninety 
others sent a written request that he would 
give a course of lectures in his pulpit against 
slavery, to which he responded with charac- 
teristic energy and effect. 

His health having failed through hard 
work, at the solicitation of friends he crossed 
the Atlantic in 1843. In London he attend- 
ed the World’s Second Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion, and was appointed American Vice-Presi- 
dent. It was while conducting his ministry 
in Cincinnati that Dr. Blanchard became in- 
terested in the Anti-Secret Order movement. 
The disappearance of Morgan roused the 
public indignation so much that ministers, 
and others interested in religious affairs, 
deemed it necessary to take part in the agi- 
tation. Dr. Blanchard preached against Ma- 
sonry with much earnestness. A sharp and 
protracted controversy between him and sev- 
eral popular advocates of the Order grew 
out of his sermons. This controversy affect- 
ed his professional relations somewhat seri- 
ously. He was at length invited to Wheaton, 
Illinois, on account of his anti-secret society 
views, but he found it necessary to struggle 
there also to maintain his ground. The 
sharpness of the contest may be inferred 
from this: he says, “ A lodge-master applied 
to our Circuit Court for a mandamus to re- 
quire us to revoke our rule against secret 
societies, and as Paul’s were, our perils were 
among false brethren who were disturbed by 
the agitation, and who wished to be leaders 
of a dead congregationalism. These men 
and their creatures have sought to destroy 
Wheaton College, but it has prospered by 





the support of God and good nien.” Un- 
der Dr. Blanchard’s matiagement of four- 
teen years the institution has, indeed, taken 
a new departure, the improvement being 
in every respect very manifest. The col- 
lege buildings are now completed, and pos- 
sess an architecture which is inferior to 
scarcely any other like institution in the 
land. The debt remaining unpaid is but 
$20,000, and that, it is thought, will be 
disposed of ere long. One significant fact 
which attaches no small merit to the charac- 
ter of the instruction given is this, that dur- 
ing the past twelve or fourteen years but one 
or two students have been graduated who 
are not professing Christians. The consist- 
ency of Dr. Blanchard’s contest with secret 
societies is quite evident from the following 
personal statement: “In the fall of 1867 a 
gentleman came to me and said that the old 
Morgan troubles were dying out; and I then 
wrote a call for a convention, which met at 
Aurora on the 31st of October, 1867. Instead 
of a few persons, six States were represented. 
This was encouraging, and it was determined 
to hold a National Convention the following 
year, which was carried out at Lafayette 
Hall, Pittsburgh, and nineteen different de- 
nominations were represented on that occa- 
sion. In 1869 another convention was held 
at Farwell Hall, Chicago; in 1870 another 
at Cincinnati; in 1871 another at Worcester, 
Mass; in 1872 another at Oberlin, Ohio; and 
this year the convention, or anniversary, as 
it might be called more properly, was held 
at Monmouth, Illinois.” 

Dr. Blanchard could not well avoid con- 
nection with the press, so conspicuous has he 
been in this anti-secrecy movement. He 
started a paper in the same interest, well 
known under the title of the Cynosure, in the 
fall of 1868. It was commenced without in- 
fluence at its back or a subscription on its 
register. It is now published weekly and 
fortnightly, and has a patronage of over five 
thousand. The office was burned at the great 
Chicago fire, and since that time has been 
destroyed twice, but the -publication still 
lives. Several other papers of like ilk have 
sprung up “like sprouts around an old tree,” 
indicating that public sentiment in regard 
to the matters discussed by these publica- 
tions is undergoing a marked change. 
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THE WELSH OR THE BRITON: 


HERE are races which may be denomi- 

nated inspirational races. They form the 
basic parts of the nations which rule the world 
and Jead the vanguard of an earnest civiliza- 
tion. They are distinct in their type from the 
races of Genius, unless we give to the word 
genius a very primitive meaning. In the com- 
plex sense, implying magnificence of gifts and 
elaborate intellect, the genius race is very dis- 
tinct from the inspirational or intuitive race. 
To reach their roots at once, take, for example, 
the Grecian and the Hebraic types, and apply 
the classification to peoples, or, rather, to indi- 
viduals, for souls may come from either, blend- 
ing the qualities and manifestations of both. 

The genius races, such as the Grecian and 
the Italian, are, of course, endowed with inspi- 
rations; but these are manifested in their art 
and elaborations. The one articulates Deity, 
even in a semi-savage state ; is an oracle in the 
cave long before the age of temples and cathe- 
drals; is a seer of the Infinite primevally be- 
fore culture has entered into the mind; hears 
the thunders of God’s voice in the solemnities 
of the everlasting hills, and rudely carves a 
revelation for all the coming ages on rugged 
tablets of stone. The other represents art and 
culture even in its earlier states, for it is itself 
a compound of older races; is heroic in its 
inspirations, and poetry, rather than prophetic, 
and declamatory of divine missions, and im- 
mortalizes dself in philosophies and plastic 
types, and does not emphasize the great Primi- 
tive One. Such is the Hebrew on the one side 
—such the Greek on the other. 

But we bring up the antique Hebrew here, 
not to write a chapter upon him, but because 
his type is recognized and his influence in ciy- 
ilization, as a transmitted oracle of the ancients, 
appreciate’. As he represents pte-eminently 
the inspirational race of the Old World, we call 
him up to find his antetype in the development 
of Christendom. The Britannic base of mod- 
ern society will give the best antetype of the 
ancient Hebrew race, and that basic nature, 
upheaving itself through dominant races of a 
different type, like the Saxon and the Nor- 
man, created England, founded America, and 
stamped them both with their unique charac- 
ters. These nations are now very compound 
and complex, more than any other race from 
the beginning. For the ancient Briton we 
must go most to the Welsh, who, in their native 
hills, render him almost as purely as when the 





THE INSPIRATIONAL RACE. 


Roman conquerors drove him there— fiery, 
proud, and untamable. 

The Welsh people are endowed with the 
prophetic soul. They rank nearly as high as 
the ancient Hebrews in their inspirational 
gifts. Wedenominate them prophetic to de- 
note a rarer quality than that implied by the 
generic term mediumistic. We have met curi- 
ous speculations connecting the ancient Brit- 
ons and the Welsh with David, King of Israel. 
Of course the value of such a speculation in 
ethnological science is not much, but it is cer- 
tain that, as a race, they possess the qualities of 
the psalmist king. More than any other peo- 
ple that we know of, excepting their prototypes, 
they are endowed with the gifts of the psalm- 
ist and the gifts of the prophet. Not even 
were the primitive Hebrews more rare in this 
blending than are the British and Welsh when 
manifested through their compounds and in a 
state of culture. David and Solomon were not 
altogether Hebraic in the primitive sense. 
They were gorgeous combinations of a two- 
fold genius, something akin to that of the artis- 
tic and universal Greek with that of the pro- 
phetic and priestly, belonging to a Moses or a 
Samuel. “Divine John Milton” is about their 
equivalent. This two-fold genius is not purely 
Abrahamic and patriarchal, nor are the gifts 
of King David perpetuated in modern Judah. 
It is very singular that both the character and 
gifts of the royal psalmist and his son are 
found almost purely in the Welsh and English, 
the latter deriving their exalted inspirational 


.nature from the Britannic element of their 


own country, or from a mixture with their 
Welsh brethren. Hence, we have said that 
the Britons are like the offspring of David, 
without intending to connect them ethnologi- 
cally with the royal house of Israel; this fancy 
is borne out, too, by the national instrument 
of the Welsh, the harp, and their patron saint, 
David, of Wales. 

And just here we have come to the place to 
mark the difference between the inspirational 
gifts of the Briton, which we have called pro- 
phetic, and which belong to their very nature 
and race, and that species of mediumistic in- 
spiration known among modern Spiritualists. 
There are inspirational and seeric gifts, very 
gorgeous in their manifestations, which may 
operate wonderfully without religious fervor, 
or even a belief in Christianity. This is illus- 
trated in modern Spiritualism, which, though 
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mediumistic and oracular, is, in its present de- 
velopment, not prophetic in the Hebraic sense. 
It is intellectual and transcendental, but it 
lacks the Divine fervor and religious faith of 
the Hebrews, the Britons, and the old Puri- 
tanic stock of England and America. 

Religion and Deity are in the very natures 
of the Welsh and English, and their manifes- 
tations are prophetic and protestant. On the 
English side, take John Milton and John Wes- 
ley, who, between them, blend all the qualities 
of character and genius found in the Hebrews, 
including the priest, the prophet, and the 
psalmist. What are the “ Paradise Lost” and 
“Paradise Regained” but epic psalms to Jeho- 
vah and his Christ? and what was Wesley 
but a prophet-priest? These men and their 
inspirations are the offspring of the Welsh 
nature and genius, directly from family or in- 
directly from the infusions of the ancient Brit- 
ons into the Saxon, Norman, and Danish com- 
pounds. 

When Christ and his apostles were cast out 
of the Jewish synagogues, and out of their na- 
tion, which for a thousand years had been the 
“living oracle” to the world, it was strangely 
providential that they passed so quickly over 
to the West and laid the foundations of Chris- 
tian empires in Gaul and Britain, and from 
thence went their dominance to Rome. Had 
they and their successors traversed the course 
which Mohammed and his military apostles 
took in the seventh and eighth centuries of our 
era, they would have failed ; for the old nations 
which had represented the ancient civilizations 
and dominions were not only in states of decay, 
but were altogether unfit to receive the new 
spirit and principles of the Christ mission. 
The west of the then known world was the 
only part open for the peaceful conquest of 
Him whose mission was peace and good-will 
to mankind. His spirit led His apostles and 
ministers to Rome, and from Rome they spread 
over various parts of Europe, finding ia Brit- 
ain an inspirational race very comparable with 
the patriarchal Hebrew, just reafy for the uses 
of Providence, as Abraham and his primitive 
tribes were long centuries before Israel became 
anation. The inhabitants of ancient Gaul were 
of a kindred stock with their neighbors of an- 
cient Britain. 

We have early record of the Briton inspir- 
ing Christendom. In 292 Constantius Chlorus 
was appointed Cesar, or lieutenant-emperor, 
of the West. He reigned in Britain over the 
vast division of the Roman empire which fell 
to his lot. He protected the native Christians 





and made them his friends, for he had mar- 
ried a British princess whom the Church has 
immortalized as St. Helena. She gave birth to 
Constantine the Great, who was crowned by 
his father, at York, emperor of the West. But 
the emperors of the East refused to acknowl- 
edge Constantine, and Maxentius was about to 
set out from Rome with an overwhelming army 
to crush the son of the British princess. Then 
Constantine, moved as by a mighty impulse, 
threw his army into Italy, and one night, seated 
in his tent, looking through his mother’s, not 
his father’s, nature, he saw the vision of the 
flaming cross in the heavens. St. Helena’s 
soul in her son inspired him, and he, in turn, 
inspired his Christian troops, which were large- 
ly composed of the natives of Britain and Gaul. 
The flaming cross led them on to Rome, which 
they triumphantly entered, having routed the 
vast army of Maxentius and driven him and 
his panic-stricken soldiers into the Tiber. 

From England, then, the first Christian em- 
peror sprang, for he was not only of British 
descent on his mother’s side, but in the land 
of his maternal sires he received from his fa- 
ther’s hands the Cesar’s crown. It was the 
warlike character and executive ability of Con- 
stantius Chlorus in him which placed him at 
the head of a Roman army, but it was St. Hel- 
ena’s British and inspirative nature which 
made him emperor of the world and the head 
of the Christian Church. 

And during the entire reconstruction of Eu- 
rope, when the hordes from the North poured 
into Europe, breaking up the old Roman em- 
pire, the basic races of Gaul and Britain, and 
mixing with the ponderous Teutonic races, 
that wonderful fusion of primitive races of 
almost opposite qualities, just merging out of 
barbarism under the training of cultured bish- 
ops and priests from the executive Roman and 
the philosophic Greek, soon brought forth the 
empire of Charlemagne and the kingdoin of 
Alfred the Great, which succeeded and rivaled 
the empire of the Caesars and the Constantines. 
It was then that the civilized man of modern 
times was born—then an infant, now matured. 

The English people owe their genius and in- 
spirational gifts to their ancient British parent- 
age, and not to the Saxon, the Dane, or the 
Norman. True, the Saxon gave stamina, the 
Danes intrepidity, and the Norman the iron 
force and executive ability ; but the Welsh and 
the primitive British mixtures gave to the Eng- 
lish nation their genius and inspirational en- 
dowments. For though we have made a rad- 
ical distinction between the genius race and 
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the inspirational race, yet when the latter is 
mixed with superior races like the Caucasian, 
and in a state of culture, individuals are pro- 
duced of superlative genius. Hence England 
has produced Shakspeare, Milton, her Bacon, 
and matchless men of every class who have 
rivaled the greatest of Greece and Rome. 

There would have been in the English na- 
tion but little of poetry and music, but little of 
intuition and enthusiasm, had there not been 
a constant infusion into it from the various 
Celtic sources, especially from the parent 
source of ancient Britain. The pure Saxon, 
without this mixture, is not inspirational, nor 
has it of itself manifested largely any of the 
types of genius. The Saxon nature, without 
the vivifying and inspiring elements of some 
opposite race, is sluggish, unimaginative, des- 
titute of prophetic intuitions, and materialistic 
in nearly all its tendencies. It is gifted with 
neither poetry, music, nor a fine sense of beauty, 
and is thoroughly inclined to utilitarianism. 
The Saxon is great in his stability and society- 
founding qualities, and, as a matter of course, 
is largely developed in his acquisitiveness and 
commercial endowments. Left to himself, un- 
less in exceptional cases, when intellect and 
spirituality predominate in his organization, he 
would destroy all there is of the beautiful and 
inspirational in religion, and make salvation 
and eterna! life a commercial affair. 

If you think that the genius and the me- 
chanical skill of the English may have come 
rather from a mixture of the Saxon and the 
Normap, you will very much err. The Nor- 
man gave the aristocratical, not the earnest 
and gifted plebeian class. What came of the 
Norman conquerors in their pure descent or 
in their trifling mixture with the Saxon gen- 
try is easily traced through their class select- 
ness. They have been great administrators of 
State, dominant barons and haughty knights, 
the lions on their escutcheons ranking them 
truly on the field; but the genius of England, 
even when found among her statesmen, has 
come from an entirely different source, as have 
her learned men and Protestant divines. Her 
great and gifted queen, Elizabeth, descended 
from Owen Tudor, of Welsh origin; and her 
British blood undoubtedly gave her the strong 
impulses that stormed in her life, with that 
earnest religious nature and kindredship with 
genius, wherever she found it, which so 
glorified her reign in spite of all her faults. 
The two greatest men of the Commonwealth, 
Oliver Cromwell and Sir Harry Vane, were 
also of Welsh descent. The sister of Thomas 





Cromwell, Earl of Essex, a man of humble 
birth, who rose to be Henry VIIL’s Prime 
Minister and Vicar-General of England, mar- 
ried a gentleman of the name of Morgan Wil- 
liams, of Llanishen, in the County of Glamor- 
gan, and from Sir Richard Williams, the son 
of this Glamorganshire squire, sprang Oliver, 
the Protector of England, whose family had 
taken the name of Cromwell from the Prime 
Minister of Henry VIII, who was himself of 
Welsh descent, and perhaps the greatest of 
England’s kings, although the perpetrator of 
many black deeds. 

The adopted son of America, Sir Harry 
Vane, who is called the Seer of the Common- 
wealth, and who, like Algernon Sidney, was 
beheaded for the Republican cause of Charles 
II., was also of Welsh extraction. The Vanes 
sprang from Howell-ap-Vane, of Monmouth- 
shire, whose son, Griffith Ap-Howell Vane, 
married Lettice, daughter of Bledwin Kenwyn, 
Lord of Powis. Sir Harry Vane was the pur- 
est and most illustrious of the English states- 
men of that period, and, as has been said, so 
much of the prophet as to be designated the 
Seer of the Commonwealth. Milton, who 
wrote a matchless eulogy upon Vane, was in- 
spired with a genius which could only have 
been derived from the ancient Britons, for his 
“ Paradise Lost” is altogether akin to the writ- 
ings of the Hebrew seers, and, excepting in the 
fine workmanship displayed in the sonorous 
verse, and in its methods and construction, it 
has nothing of the Greek or Roman in it. The 
genius of Milton’s epic is as different from the 
genius of the epics of Homer and Virgil as 
were that of David or Isaiah. His culture he 
received from the universities and from a study 
of the classics. He copied Homer and Virgil 
so far as he resembles them, but he drew the 
Isaiahs and Davids out of his own prophetic 
and psalmist soul, which was given him, not 
by his Saxon, but his British parentage. A 
kindred soul to that of Milton’s was bursting 
into action or into theme in all the great men 
of the Commonwealth, and a kindred inspira- 
tion fired the army and navy rather than the 
ordinary heroic flame. Like Milton’s giants, 
they tore up mountains to hurl at the enemies 
of God and the Commonwealth, and, like him, 
sang psalms which had the epic subject in 
them. An interesting volume could be written 
tracing out the prophetic and inspirational 
element which so much entered into the great 
republican revolution of England in the seven- 
teenth century. Indeed, English literature 
lacks an epic treatise of the men ane the age 
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of the Commonwealth. Carlyle is almost sav- 
age in his complaints of this, and he edits 
Cromwell’s letters expressly to prepare the 
way and supply some subject for a work yet to 
be done. That wonderful age is as a sealed 
book. Were Milton here he could write the 
epic treatise and show us how much it was 
with his compeers and himself like an inspira- 
tional revolution. 

We are not here treating of the Saxon, who 
gave largely to England and America their 
courage, love of independence and justice, not 
of the capacity and character which build 
commonwealths, and which are pre-eminently 
Saxon, but of that earnest religious nature 
which was so wonderfully stirred in the sevy- 
enteenth century, and which gave Jirth to a 
commonwealth, not duzé¢ it. 

Next to Cromwell, John Wesley stirred this 


Saxon people, is like long pen}-up fire bursting 
from a mountain. Methodism was eminently 
adapted to the plebeian English and the Welsh 
as a religion, but not so adapted to the higher 
classes of England, which have always in- 
clined to the high church and Romanism from 
the time that Norman William and the great 
statesman-priest, Lanfranc, won the kingdom 
and the primate see of England. The warlike 
Normans resemble the Romans, and they un- 
derstood religion best in crusades, and the gor- 
geous Roman Church is a church better suited 
to both than that of the Protestant dissenter 
like John Wesley. But Wesley’s mission 
stirred the depths, the masses of England, and 
reached the British nature. Its gospel was 
full of earnestness and childlike faith, and its 
unselfish spirituality took hold of the entire 
nature of the Welsh people. The spirit ran 
among them like electricity communicated 
through galvanic wires. The Gospel to them 
was not a cold argument, nor its success among 
them the result of so much eloquent preach- 
ing. Indeed, it was always found that the 
earnest, simple preachers carried with them 
the “influence,” wrought out the most revivals 
and energetic prayer-meetings, and converted 
most souls. It was, in fact, this inspirational 
nature, not the intellect, which was so strongly 
drawn out by the mission of John Wesley. 
The Britannic element is found quite exten- 
sively in some parts of England, predominat- 
ing even over the Saxon, and throughout the 
entire country it is diffused in good proportions. 
It should be noted that the dark-haired plebeian 
in English society shows unmistakably his an- 


preponderance of the Briton over the Saxon. 
His dark hair and swarthy countenance came 
not from the Norman, for the Normans never 
mixed with the plebeian class. They gave the 
magnificent earls, who, of old, were almost 
potentates, and the proud baron and the war- 
like knights, who, for ages, deemed it a loss of 
caste to mix with the supplanted Saxon nobil- 
ity and gentry. 
“If the Saxon and the Norman mate, 

Their love shall breed an unhappy fate,” etc., 
is the style of the old prophecies of families. 
The Saxon nobility fell to the class of the Eng- 
lish gentry and the gentleman farmer, and they, 
in turn, were as jealous of their caste as their 
conquerors were, and mixed not with the ple- 
beians. And so the English people have been 
almost altogether cut off from the Normans, 
who have scarcely given a drop of their blood 
to the masses of England. The dark-haired 
men and women, and the people of swarthy 
countenances, found in English society, show 
the preponderance in them of the transmitted 
race of the ancient Briton, and, judging by the 
signs of the fair-haired race and the dark-haired 
race, the British element in England has always 
been at least equal to that of the Saxon. 

In Wales, of course, the Briton has been 
pure in his race qualities, in some places being 
found almost what he was two thousand years 
ago. In Cornwall, too, he has been preserved ; 
but perhaps the most unmixed example of the 
ancient race found in all England was in Port- 
land, in Dorsetshire (after which the Portland 
of America is named). There, fifty years ago, 
the Briton was as pure as he was in Wales, 
living upon a wonderful mountain rock—a 
quarry almost for a world! All have heard 
of the Portland stone. The Portlander was 
gigantic in his structure, and just the man to 
work his quarries. He lived upon his island 
rock, and fifty years ago not even could the 
people of Weymouth, his next door neighbors, 
understand his language. Portland was out of 
the world, the Dorsetshire people said, and they 
humorously told stories of the time when the 
Portlanders “ went on all-fours.” The Port- 
lander was a great smuggler, strong and cour- 
ageous asa lion. He had all the peculiarities 
of the Welsh, was quick-spirited, impulsive, in- 
spirational, and generous. Reach his heart 
and you reach him altogether. Methodism 

flourished greatly on his exclusive isle. A re- 
ligion of the heart only could satisfy the Port- 
lander--this pure specimen of the Briton—as 
a religion of the heart only could satisfy the 





cient British origin, and that there is in him a 


Welsh. As a race, neither delight in cold 
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science nor in a materialistic religious philos- 
ophy, if anything materialistic can be called 
properly religious. The Portlanders, however, 
like the Welsh, are now mixing and coming 
out from their mountains into the great world. 
The famous breakwater of Portland, and the 
steamers and railroads, are changing society on 
that island, while Wales is sending thousands 
of the descendants of the ancient Britons over 





to this continent. The Mormons alone have 
brought ten thousand Welsh emigrants to this 
country. The Briton will be better for the 
mixture with the Saxon and German element, 
and they, also, for the nature which he infuses, 
We need for the culminating race the blending 
of the heart with the intellect, the reason with 
the impulses, the philosophy with the inspira- 
tional nature. 
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Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall tind him.— Young's Night Thoughts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight. —Mrs. Hemans. 








F all the conceptions of which the hu- 

man mind is capable, the highest, the 
deepest, and the grandest is the idea of the 
immortal existence of the soul. To give a 
mere mental assent to this doctrine when 
they hear it preached from the pulpit, and 
to ignore it wholly in their every-day thoughts, 
seems to be the extent of consideration be- 
stowed on the subject by many. They re- 
ceived the belief from others, just as it had 
been transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, without questioning its genuineness or 
trying to corroborate it by personal investi- 
gation. Such persons live in the flesh, and 
derive their enjoyment from the “ loaves and 
fishes” of this world. They have so narrow 
a conception of the capacities of the spirit 
for happiness, that the death of the bodily 
senses is to them the annihilation of all the 
sources of enjoyment. Hence the idea of any 
other state of existence than this they regard 
as a terrible mystery, and endeavor to drive 
the thought from their minds by devoting 
themselves to sensual pleasures. 

But there are those to whom the idea of 
an immortal existence is not a mere tradi- 
tional impression, exciting fearful expecta- 
tions of the future ; but it is a liying, comfort- 
ing, and constantly increasing faith, a hope 
which they delight to cherish as the richest 
voon that Heaven has given to man. The 
evidence on which this faith is founded is 
not the testimony of others solely, but is 
evolved from the intuitive comprehension of 
the soul itself. From the hidden depths of 


OUR IMMORTALITY. 





pos enn eens 


the inner life arise convictions of immortality 
which abstract reasoning can not produce. 
The mind tremblingly attempts, by the aid 
of an objective logic, to prove immortality, 
but it soon turns from this presumptuous 
effort, and accepts it as a self-conscious truth. 
Reason approaches the end of this life, and 
recoils at what appears to be annihilation; 
but the soul stands fearlessly on the brink of 
the “dark river,” and by its stronger sight 
penetrates the interposing mist, and discov- 
ers the dim outlines of a world on the other 
side. This mysterious land can not be reached 
by the guidance of a material philosophy.. 
It is linked to this world by no chain of cause 
and effect which the most profound thinker 
can follow. The lamp of reason alone sheds 
but a faint light on the darkness beyond life’s 
terminus, and they who look further than 
the confines of this world for existence must 
have a sight strengthened by an inward faith. 

But this intuitive belief in immortality 
does not come unsought, nor can it be main- 
tained except on its own peculiar evidence. 
It is developed by that earnest inquiry which 
the soul makes when it turns to itself and 
questions its own nature and destiny. When 
the mysteries of life perplex us, when the 
world loses its beauty and harmony, and 
material destruction seems inevitable, we 
turn from the chaos of fear and doubt to our 
inward selves and ask that our faith be re- 
newed and the darkness of unbelief dissipat- 
ed. And though the evidence adduced by 
this investigation which the spirit makes 
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within itself is not tangible to our coarser 
faculties, and though the reasoning from 
which a conclusion finally follows is too sub- 
tile to be expressed by the terms of common 
logic, yet the inquiry does disclose hidden 
proof of the soul’s immortality, and we are 
reassured that the expectation of existence 
beyond this brief life is not without founda- 
tion. Then does the soul, “secure in its 
eternal existence,” smile at the phantom of 
annihilation, and follow trustingly the light 
of an immortal hope, feeling, “Oh, death, 
where is thy sting? Oh, grave, where is thy 
victory ?” 

Sometimes, it is true, we lose our faith in 
the eternal and glorious destiny of man. 
Life seems a transient and purposeless bubble 
floating down the stream of time, soon to be 
engulfed in the hopeless abyss of death. But 
these seasons of despair are of short duration, 





from which we hasten back to the faith that 
our everlasting Father, in His own inscruta- 
ble way, rules all things in harmony with 
His infinite goodness, and that the belief in 
immortality is not a vain hallucination of the 
mind, but a prophetic knowledge imparted 
by God himself to direct the soul to the 
deathless world, in which He has prepared a 
glorious and eternal home. 

In comparison with this grand idea of our 
immortality, the dogmas which constitute 
the subject of religious controversies dwindle 
into insignificance. While from the differ- 
ence of our natural capacities of mind, and 
from the force of our different educations, 


we will inevitably have different opinions on 
some points of both natural and revealed re- 
ligion, we can, I think, agree on this funda- 
mental doctrine of all religions, which nature 
contributes to and Revelation teaches. 

H. CLAY NEVILLE. 


——_+0e—___ 


HAMLET: A PSYCHOLOGIC STUDY. 


HAT Shakspeare was “ true to nature,” is 
the universal feeling and judgment; what 
that truth “to nature” in Hamlet’s case was, 
or would be, were any similar soul “ put in his 
place,” is for the critic to determine. Hamlet 
is heir to the throne of Denmark. A man of 
noble birth is intuitively judged noble, and 
well endowed in person, manners, and mind ; 
unless warned otherwise, we naturally believe 
him superior. Our prepossessions, then, are all 
in Hamlet’s favor. Would not Horatio have 
informed some other person concerning the 
apparition, had he doubted Prince Hamlet’s 
ability to bear the shock of such knowledge? 
But no, his first impulse was 
‘*To impart what we have seen to-night 
To young Hamlet.” 

He did not fear his friend would fail in reso- 
lution to come and see the dread spirit, at once 
divining that the father would open his soul 
to the son, for he says, 

“Upon my life, 
This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him.” 

Horatio’s companions agree, on the moment, 
to inform Hamlet concerning the ghost; there 
is no discussion whether any round-about 
speaking or preparation is necessary to prevent 
a fatal shock ; they did not consider that since 
his position naturally shielded him from con- 
tact with disagreeable, distasteful, and painful 
circumstances, such circumstances would be 





more keenly felt than by others less delicately 
nurtured ; they know him strong, well-poised, 
resolute; and when, without circumlocution, 
the wonderful tale is told with all minute par- 
ticulars, at once, without prompting, he decides 
that he will “watch to-night;” and more, 
vows almost presumptiously that he “ will speak 
to it, though hell itself should gape, and bid 
me hold my peace.” 

He showed no fear, no irresolution, no lack 
of prudence, inasmuch as he desired his com- 
panions to speak of it to none else; and with 
night and the hour is ready, and since no one 
says otherwise, probably calm and tranquil, 
even philosophizing with Horatio upon the 
custom of “ heavy-headed revel,” in which the 
court was engaged. 

Suddenly Horatio whispers, “ Look, my 
Lord, it comes!” The first word of the young 
prince is an invocation to higher powers; he 
exclaims, “ Angels and ministers of grace de- 
fend us!” then, seeing the apparition is in ap- 
pearance his father, he adjures it to say why 
it has burst the cerements of the grave, why 
“revisited the glimpses of the moon,” troub- 
ling men with “thoughts beyond the reaches 
of their souls;” yet he evidently feels no fear, 
telling his friends, as they beg him not to fol- 


low the beckoning figure, 
“TI do not set my life at a pin’s fee; 
And, for my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself?” 
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And when they would restrain him, throw- 
ing them off, he still follows the retreating 
kingly shadow. When the ghost has roused 
his indignation and horror by calling upon him 
“to avenge his foul and most unnatural mur- 
der,” he is eager to “sweep to revenge;” but 
when the whole dreadful tale is told, implicat- 
ing both uncle and mother, under the three- 
fold agony, the loss as ’twere of all his family 
at one stroke, the high heart yields, the young 
intellect then and there totters. Is it unnatu- 
ral that it should be so? Hamlet is grieved 
almost to broken-heartedness by the sudden 
death of a dearly-loved father, stricken with 
shame and isolated, by the immediate inarriage 
of his mother to a hated uncle. Then comes 
the excitement of learning that his father’s 
ghost walks; the meeting with it; and, finally, 
the fatal truth—it would have been most un- 
natural had he borne the shock without change. 

Horatio observes immediately the alteration 
in his friend. Hamlet, as yet, has had no time 
to fix upon a course of action under such fear- 
ful circumstances of concealment; he is for- 
bidden “to sweep to revenge,” for “he must 
not contrive aught against his mother;” she 
must be left “to heaven.” But when Horatio, 
in reply to Hamlet’s proposition “ to shake 
hands and part,” says, “ these are but wild and 
whirling words,” the prince knew instantly 
the whole difficulty of his position. With this 
terrible secret burning in his heart, and feel- 
ing his mind shattered, distracted, seeking time 
to think, Horatio’s words suggested the future 
course; and straightway comes the resolution 
“to put an antic disposition on,” as a cover 
and a shield—but still the clear, undimmed, 
boyish mind is gone forever. 

Not that Hamlet’s mind is utterly wrecked ; 
not that he has become insane; but he is ap- 
palled, crushed, and feels a constant need of a 
mask when in the presence of any but Ho- 
ratio, and apparent aberration of mind is a 
most secure one for a time. In some respects 
Hamlet becomes “ himself again;” in others, 
his natural characteristics never return. His 
involuntary trust in mankind is gone, never to 
be recalled. 

After the great stroke of maternal falseness, 
he determines to thrust love for woman out of 
his heart ; bence he buries his love for Ophelia. 
It is very evident, in the conversation between 
them, that he has decided to throw aside all 
thoughts of her, and that the harshness iu his 
conversation is not feigned, but felt; for he re- 
members too well the Queen seemed fair, but 
still was false, and he can now trust no other 





woman ; besides, he has sworn to “ wipe away 
all trivial, fond records” “from the tablet of 
memory.” 

He is upon the border-land of real insanity, 
as has been many another with less reason ; 
and at times his mind wanders. His whole 
moral world had turned to blackness; love, 
faith, honor, brotherhood, conjugal affection 
had been swept from off the earth by his un- 
cle’s crime and his mother’s acquiescence. He 
at first seems to feel himself tainted by their 
foul deed, and no longer a fit companion for 
his friend. What can be more pathetic than 
his “ As for me, I'll go pray!” 

Hamlet can in no way contrive the punish- 
ment of the king without afflicting and impli- 
cating his mother; and then, again, after re- 
flecting upon the subject, his religious nature 
suggests the thought that— 

“ The spirit that I have seen 

May be a devil! and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and, perhaps, 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 
Abuses me to damn me!” 

The fear that the apparition may be a fiend, 
urging him to destruction, and not the true 
spirit of a true father, determines him to employ 
the players, that indirectly the guilt or inno- 
cence of his “ uncle-father and mother-aunt” 
may be known. Yet, in some other respects, 
his conscience seems not so tender; he does 
not deeply regret having killed Polonius, who 
had done him no real harm; and he disposed 
of his two former friends as coolly as the king 
would have laid him aside. 

Like all people of a sensitive nature and 
lively imagination, he can not plot harm to 
others. It must be done quickly, in the heat 
of passion und conflict, or never done. It is 
inconsistent with such a temperament to plan 
revenge; tosuch a soul the faintest seeming of 
treachery is abhorrent. And, at last, without 
any purpose of punishing the king, Hamlet 
rushes headlong into the fatal trap set for him; 
and, stung by the last kingly treachery, though 
at the gate of death, forces the monarch in be- 
fore him. 

Though apparently the chief figure in the 
tragedy, Hamlet is played upon by those who 
“ know his stops,” and the final catastrophe is 
arranged not by himself, but by others. The 
reflective, speculative intellect is rarely united 
with prompt executive powers; it waits and 
thinks, plans and lays aside, till fate or out- 
ward, uncontrollable circumstance brings the 
end—forces a result. Thus was the young 
prince brought to bay. Why, then, does he so 
deeply interest us? Why is he, after all, the 
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central figure? Simply because he was real— 

because the mind and soul of the author lives 

in him—because Shakspeare is Hamlet. 
AMELIE V. PETIT. 


——+04¢—____ 


GROWTH OF CHARACTER AND 
HEART. 





* There's an angel in the stone.” 

MMEDIATELY there rises before us a 

vision of a stately column of marble as it 
stands ready for the chisel of the sculptor. 
But as yet, the unrevealed form of beauty 
that skill must wrest from its bosom lies 
locked and silent in the stone, existing only 
in the mind of the artist. But the work is 
begun. Day after day the ideal form is de- 
veloping in form and expression, until at last 
it stands forth a triumphant and wondrous 
representation of a human form, crowned 
with every grace of attitude—a poem in 
stone. 

Thus is character molded. - The artist may 
represent the combined influences that silent- 
ly but skillfully shape the soul of man into 
outlines of ugliness or beauty ; however, these 
have not to deal with lifeless and inanimate 
marble, but with beings through whose veins 
courses the warm life-blood; while in har- 
mony with the music of its flow moves the 
swift and silent machinery of thought. In 
every human soul are placed germs of pos- 
sible excellence, which, if faithfully nurtured, 
will bear bud and blossom; but the hand that 
performs the work must be diligent and pa- 
tient—we can not hasten its completion. The 
reward oftentimes lies afar off, and we must 
be content to labor long among the shadows 
ere we emerge into the sunlight of success. 

We are, as human beings, a society of mu- 
tual sculptors. Speaking in a spiritual sense, 
every right hand holds a chisel; and the 
thousand -delicate shades of character that 
we take on from our daily associations may 
represent the countless tiny incisions of the 
steel. These are the silent forces that pene- 
trate so deeply into the life, and by their 
subtile workings have power to crush the 
very life from out the soul, and leave it “ dry 
as summer dust,” or to make it the theater 
of grand conceptions and noble purposes. 

In connection with this form of the sub- 
ject, another, which bears an intimate rela- 





tion to the first, presents itself. We believe 
that none can become truly efficient and 
strong among the world’s workers without 
being touched by the fire of trial. Spiritual 
culture must come to us, in a great measure, 
through discipline. These heart-throes of 
keenest pain are really necessary to clear and 
strengthen our mental vision, to crush our 
pride, and, by the gradual crucifixion of the 
grosser qualities of nature, to awaken and 
develop into vigorous life the truly noble 
ones. Our struggles and consequent victo- 
ries thus become the stepping-stones of moral 
advancement. We may gather proof on ev- 
ery side of us. Who are the strong? Those 
who are tenderly guarded from the wounds 
ef life’s thorns, and shielded from the east 
winds? Nay, rather those who have come 
up out of the depths, who have suffered and 
grown strong, and who have triumphed over 
the agony and oppression of spiritual dark- 
ness. Who are those that find the most 
sweetness in life’s cup, the most beauty in its 
gifts, the most blue in its skies? Are they 
not the latter? 

Genius, also, is almost universally the off- 
spring of discipline. Occasionally it springs 
spontaneously from virgin soil and shoots up 
thrifty and strong, with little to aid but the 
rains of the overshadowing heaven, the 
breezes, and. the sunlight; but thus nurtured, 
it grows with a wild irregularity and profu- 
sion, with more of strength than delicacy, 
and more of abundance than perfection. 
Yet, knowing these things, we shrink from 
the dread ordeal; the waters are cold and 
the tide is strong; but this baptism of spir- 
itual pain has its mission: it separates the 
gold from the dross, and converts the former 
into current coin, which, if genuine, will be 
an added jewel in the crown of Time. And 
when the frail heart of flesh from which it 
emanated has moldered in a forgotten grave, 
it will shine on with an increasing radiance 
for all time. In conclusion, we remark that 
there is no mind so degraded and lost to vir- 
tue that will not yield to the combined forces 
of good influences and discipline if they are 
brought to bear upon it; and their united 


skillful action will tone down its discords to 
a chastened and mournful but holy harmony ; 
while the finer chiseling of culture will help 
to discover to the world the angel in the 
stone, and complete the work. E. 8. P. 
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Of the soul, the bedy form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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OUR CONVERSATIONS ABOUT FACES.—No. 2. 


* HREE lines in every face,” said my | every one of them is full and strongly marked; 

brother, “ give it significance, and in- | surely this Cesar could not help but be the 
dicate its place in the scale of intelligence | ‘foremost man of all the world.’ In the line 
and power. Take, for example, the side- | of the brow we read intelligence; look at it! 
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Jutius Casar. 


face of Julius Cesar, in which the lines that | what knowledge or accomplishment of his 
bound the brow, the nose, and the chin are | time was he or could he have been ignorant 
readily seen. In his face they run parallel to | of? In the line of the nose we read the 
each other, are of about uniform length, and | direction that intelligence is made to take, 
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and in the chin the amount of force brought 
to bear upon both.” 

Here let me digress fora moment. A few 
days after this conversation took place, I at- 
tended the installation into office of our rec- 
tor, at which all the leading men of the 
neighboring country were present. Now isa 
good time to apply my brother's rule, thought 
I, and, with mental calipers, I proceeded at 
once to take the measurements. There were 
many broad, high, shining foreheads, well 
packed, too, with learning and lore of all 
sorts, but the noses were not powerful, the 
chins often weak. Indeed, there was but one 
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that time President of the railroad and the 
bank, and chief man in the county. 

“Now,” said my brother, taking up the 
faces of Washington, Jefferson, and Farragut, 
“here you see this rule finely illustrated. In 
each of these faces there is, so to speak, a 
perfect balance between the legislative (brow), 
judicial (nose), and executive (chin) powers. 
To all three of these men it was given to read 
their history in a nation’s eyes. Washington 
was strongest in his moral faculties, Jefferson 
in his intellectual, while in Farragut we find 
a mild blending of both. Farragut owed his 
greatness, not to any marked superiority in 


WASHINGTON. 


face in all the congregation that would stand 
the test. This belonged to a wealthy farmer 
of limited education, but who, by the sheer 
force of his abilities, had risen to a high po- 


- sition of wealth and influence, and was at 


in any one faculty, but to the perfect union 
of all.” 

“Here is Horace Greeley,” said I, “apply 
your rules to that face.” 

“Nothing more easy,” said my brother; 
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“his greatness lay in his brow and in his 
chin; both are mighty. Just put the nose 
of Julius Cesar or of Richelieu (picking up 


the portrait of that famous cardinal) on 
Horace’s face, and he’d a’ been President 
without any doubt.” 

“You should see him,” said Augustus, who 
had hitherto borne no part but listener in 
the conversation ; “ you should see him writ- 
ing at his desk there at the Tribune office ; 
the whole end of the room is luminous with 
rays that come from his face and head—he 
is like a light shining in a dark place. And 
don’t you remember when the Franklin statue 
was unveiled, and Horace was making the 
speech, how everybody in the Tribune office 
spoke of the likeness between the two heads, 
his and Franklin’s ?” 

“If his nose had been larger and longer,” 
said my brother, “ he would doubtless have 
died in the same calm splendor that made 
radiant the closing days of his illustrious 
brother printer, whom he greatly resembled, 
and to whom, in some respects, he was supe- 
rior.” 

“ Here is Walter Scott” [p. 286], said Au- 
gustus, “how do you read that face accord- 
ing to your rule?” 





My brother picked up Napoleon and placed 
the two beside each other. ‘“ Put Napoleon’s 
nose and chin,” said he, “on Sir Walter's 
face, and England could not have contained 
him; he would have revolutionized all Europe 
and been himself the Marmion, the Saladin, 
the Black Prince of his battles.” 

“ But let me call your attention to this,” 
said I, ranging beside each other Cesar, Na- 
poleon, and Washington, “how the line 
bounding the heads of both Cesar and Na- 
poleon culminates in the region of pure intel- 
lectuality, while the same line in Washington 
is highest at the top of the head, where the 
moral faculties are located. They reached a 
greater apparent height during their lives 
than he; but their absolute elevation among 
the laureled heads of the race is far less than 
his is now, and ever shall be. There is no 
statue so lofty as that attained by souls who 
love virtue above self and all material splen- 
dors—no crown so bright as she bestows, no 
laurel so unfading !” 

“T knew you were going off in a corusca- 
tion,” said Augustus; “but here are two 
faces I wish you would talk about, Edward 
Everett and. Patrick Henry. I always won- 
dered why Edward Everett, experienced 
statesman and diplomat, silver-tongued ora- 
tor, accomplished historian as he was, could 
let so magnificent an arena for the play of 
his peculiar talents as our late war afforded 
pass unimproved. Patrick Henry had little 
education and small experience in public 
affairs, but his glorious utterances thrilled 
and nerved the country from Maine to Geor- 
gia. He bounded at once from obscurity to 
the fore-front of the contest, and his voice, 
like the shout of Achilles, inspired his friends 
with courage and carried dismay to the camp 
of the enemy.” 

“You are going off in a coruscation,” 
said I, “I knew you would when you took 
up Patrick Henry.” 

“Have you duplicates of these faces?” 
said my brother, “and would you mind if I 
mutilate them ?” 

“T guess,” replied Augustus, “ we can get 
more like them in New York; but at any 
rate will sacrifice these on the altar of sci- 
ence.” 

Taking a sharp knife, after scanning the 
two faces very carefully, my brother pro- 
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Epwarp EVERETT 


ceeded to cut each face into two pieces, 
right across the nose, just below the eyes. 
Placing the upper part of Everett’s head 
with the lower part of Patrick Henry’s, 
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Patrick HENRY. 


“There is the answer to your question,” said 
he, “you can read it yourself.” 
» J y 
“ Astonishing!” exclaimed Augustus. 
“ Now,” said my brother, “match the two 
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other halves, and see what comes of it; with 
the same brow and eyes, but Everett’s nose 
and chin, Patrick Henry's voice would scarce 
have been heard beyond the roll of the Poto- 
mac; certainly King George’s throne wouldn’t 
have trembled at the sound of it. Notice 





Sr WALTER Scort. 


another point in these two faces. Patrick 
Henry’s forehead sweeps down in one line, 
without any break, to the end of his nose, so 
that it is hard to tell where his forehead ends 
and his nose begins. With such a man, con- 
viction and action are one. No sooner did 
he see what was to be done, than his feet 
were in the path and his voice shouting to 
others to follow. This same peculiarity may 
be seen in nearly all men remarkable for the 
promptness with which their ideas are car- 
ried into action. The face of Edward Ev- 
erett was imperfect in this respect, and there 
was a corresponding defect in his character. 
Had Everett and Patrick Henry changed 
places in time, we should have heard little 
of Everett, and Henry would have left, in- 
stead of only a colossal traditionary fame, a 
body of discourses on the natural rights of 
nations, on the fundamental principles of 
law and government, illustrated with all the 
wealth of learning, and sent home to the 
hearts of thousands of readers by his own 
profound convictions.” 

“Here are two faces,” said Augustus, “I 





would like to hear you discourse of, Aristotle 
and Lord Bacon.” 

“In them both,” said my brother, “ you 
will notice that the intellectual faculties are 
full, and the chins also; but the characteris- 
tic feature of each face is the nose, which in 
both is large and clearly cut; indeed, their 
noses greatly resemble each other. Aristotle 
mapped out the world of thought; so did 
Bacon. These two men have done more to 
shape the channels of intellectual activity 
than any other two that ever lived, and it 
comes of their noses. Just put this nose of 
De Quincey’s on either face, and see how in- 
stantly you cripple its power. De Quincey 
was a mere circumnavigator of literature, a 
wonderful rhetorician, to be sure, an estimable 
man, but how slight our obligations to him.” 

“Tread softly,” I whispered, “ Augustus 
worships De Quincey ;” and my brother, to 
change the subject, picked up Las Casas, the 
biographer of Napoleon at St. Helena. 

“ Now look at this,” said he, “and tell me 
if you think this man could properly portray 
the great emperor in any manner interesting 
to real discerners of character. When I read 
a biography or history, I want first to see the 
face of the writer, and judge whether, from 
the contour of his mental make up, I am 
likely to be paid for my trouble. It would 
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be a good thing if the picture of every au- 
thor accompanied his book, that we might 
see in his face a reflection of his work. Many 
a volume thus illustrated would lack readers 
among people of discernment.” 
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“TI wish to give this conversation a more 
practical turn than even that,” said I. “ Here 
is the photograph of my friend Jennie. She 
is well educated and has quite an esthetic 
taste, but her house shows no trace of it; 
her windows are dingy, her closets in dis- 
order, her furniture ill-arranged, and things 


Wh 
J Yili 


have generally a dowdy look, though, when 
you examine each article, it is guod of its 
kind. She quotes poetry, has quite a literary 
turn, and is a good historian.” 

“The difficulty with her lies, in the first 
place,” said niy brother, “in her nose, which 
is entirely without expression, and, for all 
the aid it gives her in regulating her daily 
life, might as well be made of wax or putty. 
It is simply a little fleshy bulb or tuber at- 
tached to her face to contain the organ of 
smell, which is by no means acute.” 

“You are right there,” I rejoined. “TI al- 
ways leave the door wide open on purpose 
when I go to see her, and I’ve seriously 
thought of lending her a work on ventilation, 
but fear it might offend her.” 

“Her forehead is good,” continued my 
brother; “large Ideality; perceptives not so 
good, though, as the reflectives, and her chin 
is all right. Now put on her face the nose 





on this lovely picture of the Empress Jose- 
phine, and you would make of her a very 
superior woman.” 

“What a pity it can’t be done,” said I. 

“Tt can be done to a certain extent,” said 
my brother. “A course of training, to which 
she heartily submits, would chisel angles in 
that nose, sharpen it at the point, define its 
lines, and give it expression. Thought, feel- 
ing, and habit are continually working away 
at our faces, deepening the lines, sharpening 
or wearing away the angles, setting lights 
here and shadows there.” 

“Josephine was an example of the most 
exquisite and faultless taste in dress and de- 
portment,” Augustus remarked. “Is all that 
in her nose?” 

“Mainly there,” replied my’ brother; “she 
was not a woman of superior intellectual en- 
dowment or of rare education, but she had 
infinite tact and discernment, which, in con- 
nection with a physical organization of ex- 
quisite delicacy and harmony, enabled her 
to reign queen of all hearts from the day of 
her coronation to her death. Her nose is the 
most significant part of her face. It is quite 
large, well defined, and perfect in shape; 
not so intellectual as that of her mother-in- 
law, Letitia Bonaparte, but infinitely more 
lovely.” 

“Intellectual and lovely noses,” laughed 
Augustus; “ the terms sound misplaced.” 

“Not at all,” replied my brother. “ Now, 
if your friend Jennie will study the rules of 
art and the laws of taste, and conform to 
them, the expression of her nose will begin 
to change; a certain air will creep over her 
whole person which will transfigure the ex- 
pression of every feature. Just as the sculptor 
works away at his statue until the loveliness 
he dreamed of stands in marble before him, so 
may we chisel away at our own features till 
they are wrought into the shapes we would 
have them, or, what is just as well, till they 
are so charged with the expression of what 
is ‘noblest, loveliest, supremest, best,’ that 
we shall appear as we would, for, as Spencer 
says— 

* Mind is form, and doth the body make.’ ” 

The entrance of company interrupted our 
conversation, which we afterward resumed, 
and which will perhaps be reported at some 
future time. L. E. L. 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, vis., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





THE ENROLLMENT ACT OF 1868. 


HREE great flushes of patriotism had 

rushed from the heart to the face be- 
tween April ’61 and 63. One was the grand 
up-rising when Sumter fell. The next, after 
the two opposing parties of undisciplined 
soldiery fired in each others’ faces at Bull 
Run, then yielded to panic and precipitately 
fled. (It was the good fortune of the South- 
erners to be the first to discover that they 
were not pursued, and then turning back to 
feel their way cautiously to the battle-field, 
occupy the ground, and thus wear the victors’ 
laurels.) 

The last, after the disastrous Fredericks- 
burg campaign, where the noble Burnside 
.and his heroic men failed through the treach- 
ery of those who could and should have ren- 
dered effective co-operation. These several 
flushes, productive of large enlistments, had 
nearly stripped the country of ready volun- 
teers. Mourning in bereaved homes; maim- 
ed men in city and village, on car and steam- 
boat; hospitals crowded with sick and 
wounded; disasters many and great, suc- 
cesses few and trivial; the stay-at-homes all 
growing rich, what wonder that volunteering 
was virtually ended. The shattered ranks 
must be filled. All loyal men agreed to that, 
but who were to go? Each wanted his 
neighbor to volunteer, but could not see his 
own calling to the ranks. 

Then Congress interposed the celebrated 
Enrollment Act, popularly (or the contrary, 
rather) known as the Draft Law. Provost 
marshals were commissioned for all the Con- 
gressional districts; officers of the regular 
army were detailed to supervise the matter, 
and for the first time in the history of this 
generation, the young men of the North were 
enrolled en masse, and each individual held 
subject to military duty, until his right under 
the law to exemption should be proven. 

The law, as enacted, was stringent, and yet 
guarded by many carefully-devised exemp- 
tions from working unnecessary hardships. 





Had its administration been intrusted to men 
like Wadsworth, Heintzleman, Burnside, or 
Sedgwick, who united to a military experi- 
ence a varied and thorough knowlege of civil 
life, there would have been no clashings 
worthy of notice between the people and the 
district officers. But instead of these, or men 
of similar caliber and training, Col. J. B. Fry, 
a brave and accomplished officer, was made 
Provost Marshal General. Col. Fry was a 
man of the regular model, and wholly unfit- 
ted, by his long army experience, to appreci- 
ate the perplexities certain to arise under his 
administration. Naturally he selected for 
his personal staff, for assistants in the differ- 
ent States, and for their aids, junior officers, 
many of them recently from West Point, and 
full of the self-importance attaching to the 
majority of that class before it has been sub- 
dued by rough contact with the world. It 
needed no prophet to foresee the result. The 
law was acquiesced in as a necessity by all 
loyal citizens, and the local officials every- 
where set themselves zealously at work to 
assist the enrolling officers in the discharge 
of their duties. There was scarcely a Con- 
gressional district in the North where some 
prominent patriots, who had sent their sons 
to the front, had given money without stint, 
and were, in all things, doing a patriot’s duty, 
were not severely snubbed by these high-toned 
young men for what they termed their “ offi- 
ciousness.” The trouble lay in the fact that 
these Assistant-Provost-Marshal-Generals and 
their inspectors were red-tapeists of the strict- 
est kind. War they looked upon as their 
trade, and they felt that to them exclusively 
belonged the duty of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act of Congress for refilling 
the thinned ranks of the army. They felt 
none of the peculiar spirit which had led so 
many thousands of our young men to leave 
their homes at a great personal sacrifice and 
enter the service. To their minds one able- 
bodied man was as good as another, and all 
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who entered the army were so many persons 
to be pushed about at the will of their supe- 
riors. The political considerations that en- 
tered into the draft were perfectly incompre- 
hensible to them. They looked upon it only 
as a great sieve, which was to catch every- 
thing swimming, that the best fish might be 
selected, and the rerff¥inder thrown back into 
the ocean. County, city, and town authori- 
ties poured in upon the district marshals 
(who were generally men selected from the 
volunteers for that duty), and propounded 
all manner of questions regarding the opera- 
tions of the law. Many of these had to be 
referred to the man of astonishingly long 
title at headquarters, who, at his convenience, 
would return an official reply, couched in 
technical language, which quietly told the 
district marshal and the local officials. to 
mind their own business, and ended in Mi- 
cawberish style, 

I am, Sir, very resp’y, your obt. svt., 

John Smith, 
Major U.S.A., 
A.D.C. and A.A.P.M. General. 

And when the marshal aforesaid was so in- 
discreet as to hand the reply to the anxious 
supervisors, selectmen, or other local officials, 
the manner in which they were affected by 
the insulting document was well worth not- 
ing. Some uttered startling oaths, others 
turned away in disgust, and all were justly 
indignant at the petty tyranny and supercili- 
ous arrogance betrayed in the letter. 

But the insolence displayed at the outset 
was a trifle compared with that which attend- 
ed the progress of the enrollment. Every 
district was subdivided into localities, in each 
of which some judicious man was made an 
enrolling officer, whose duty it was to obtain 
the name and age of every man in his dis- 
trict coming within the provisions of the 
law. Common sense taught these officers 
that a man who had lost an arm or a leg, or 
was palsied or bedridden, was not an able- 
bodied man, capable of bearing arms. But 
the knowing gentlemen at headquarters 
would not allow the exercise of common 
sense. What could an ignorant civilian 
know of such matters? “Enroll every- 
body !” was the order, and it was faithfully 
executed. Again civic officials went before 
the shoulder-strapped gentry and tried to 





explain the injustice of this course. Said ° 
one gentleman, “Don’t you see, Major, if you 
set down all the cripples you increase our 
quota, and then the able-bodied men have 
both to stand their own chances, and to 
make good the places of the disabled also? 
It isn’t a fair shake.anyhow you look at it.” 
“T have not time to attend to such nonsense,” 
was the dignified reply. “If you had only 
done your duty there would have been no 
need of a draft.” This to the representative 
of a town which had freely sent more than 
two-thirds of its young men to the front, and 
it was but a sample of what all had to un- 
dergo who supposed that the A.A.P.M. Gen- 
eral would listen to reason. These facts 
might be multiplied indefinitely. That they 
excited universal, though unjust, disgust 
against West Point training, is well remem- 
bered by all well-informed Union men of 
those days; and had the question of continu- 
ance of the Military Academy been submit- 
ted to a popular vote at the time, it would 
have been buried so deep that no influence 
could have resurrected it. : 
The draft was productive of many ludic- 
rous incidents which relieved it somewhat 
of its harshness. Among the bodily disa- 
bilities that secured exemption was the loss 
of teeth. In one of our New England cities 
an elegantly-dressed young conscript report- 
ed for examination: at the time specified in 
his notice, and made a profound bow to the 
board, lifting his hat simultaneously with an 
artistically finished set of upper teeth from 
his head. “That will do, Mr. Tompkins,” 
said the surgeon, “we don’t want you.” A 
plain farmer, about sixty years of age, went 
with his notice before the officials, and 
claimed exemption. “The enrolling man 
had made a mistake and put him down at 
twenty-four. It was wrong to make him all 
that trouble.” The mistake was evident 
enough, but before granting exemption “ the 
Provo” made a few inquiries of the “injured” 
man’s neighbors, and learned that a son 
twenty-four years old bore his father’s name. 
Instead of an exemption, the old man got a 
paper that brought the son to the scratch in 
double-quick time. In one of the States was 
a crack cavalry company, whose charter ante- 
dated the American Revolution. Its mem- 
bers were wealthy men, who wore gorgeous 
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uniform and made a brilliant display in all 
civic parades, in which the Governor of the 
Commonwealth participated. It was a prev- 
alent idea that the members of this Govern- 
or’s guard could not be drafted for duty 
away from their commander-in-chief, and so 
its ranks were filled to repletion with patri- 
otic non-combatants. When, however, in- 
dividual “ guards ” found themselves enrolled 
by the impartial officers, they concluded that 
some action was required to right themselves. 
One of their number, a loyal and worthy gen- 
tleman, was deputed envoy to Secretary 
Stanton to present the facts and obtain an 
official order for their exemption. He went 
to Washington, was accorded an interview 
by the great War Minister, and detailed at 
length the ancient standing of his corps, the 
superior character of its members, their fine 
equipment, admirable discipline, and pro- 
ficiency in drill. Mr. Stanton was evidently 
interested, and the committee man was sure 
of a successful result. “I am very glad to 
hear all this,” said the Secretary. “I should 
be very sorry to impair such an efficient or- 
ganization, and wish I could order it drafted 
intact. As it is, Mr. , the law will only 
permit us to take individual members; but 
each man of your company who may be 
conscripted will doubtless be a valuable ad- 
dition to the regiment to which he is as- 
signed.” The deputy returned from Wash- 
ington and reported, but if that company 
volunteered as such, the fact was never known. 
Somehow many of its members seemed to 
lose interest after that. 

The enrolling officers experienced the great- 
est difficulty in the Irish neighborhoods. The 





men were patriotic, as a rule, and gave their 
names as freely as the native-born. But the 
women were very troublesome. Some re- 
fused all information, while others, more 
cunning, gave it with true Milesian volubility, 
but the disgusted officer would find, in a day 
or two, that the numerous Tims, Pats, and 
Terrences he had enrolléd were mythical per- 
sons, and that the sons, brothers, or husband 
of tonguey Bridget had escaped him. 

The physical examination of conscripts 
developed the fact that there were an aston- 
ishing number of crippled men, especially in 
the manufacturing districts. But this num- 
ber, great as it was, was nothing to that of 
the men who suddenly discovered they were 
invalids, and placed themselves under medi- 
cal treatment. Bread pills and other sim- 
ples were in demand to an unprecedented 
extent in those days. Country practitioners 
reaped a rich harvest from these invalids 
prior to the draft, but when that had gone 
by, those who escaped convalesced with a 
rapidity perfectly suprising. The surgeons 
of the enrolling boards were called upon for 
the exercise of all their wits to detect those 
bogus invalids who were caught by the turn 
of the wheel. Nothing has ever occurred in 
this country to exhibit the high-toned honor 
of the medical profession in such brilliant 
light as this draft. Every inducement that 
would lead men to swerve from the strict 
line of duty was presented to them, and yet 
their records are stainless. Wise, fair, im- 
partial, they added luster to a reputation 
already high, and gained a new hold upon 
the esteem and confidence of the American 
people. BESP. 
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MONEY—ITS FUNCTIONS AND REQUIREMENTS.—No. 1. 


ANALYSIS OF THE GREENBACK. 


HE function of science is to note facts, 
and from them learn the principles which 
underlie them. 

Tea-kettles had agitated their covers for ages 
before James Watt looked under the fact and 
discovered the laws, the application of which 
multiplied the material force of the human 
race indefinitely. 

Apples had dropped since the days of Adam, 
but it was reserved for Newton to learn the 





cause, and therefrom deduce the law which 
impels and restrains planets in their spheres, 
and gradually drops the autumn leaf and the 
snow-flake to their resting-places. 

If such results have accrued from noting 
sizzling tea-kettles and dropping apples, de- 
ducing causes and thence arguing to further 
results, is it not possible, with the chronicles 
of the past, and the living experience of the 
last twelve years to deduce a Science of money ? 
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Let us try, beginning with the query— 
WHAT IS MONEY? 

The Hon. George Opdyke, eminent as a 
banker and political economist, defines it as 
“an instrument of commerce designed to facilitate 
the exchange of all other commodities by presenting 
an equivalent in a portable and convenient shape.” 

Now, let us try to learn the requirements for 
its most perfect usefulness. We find them to 
be— 

1. Security, that it may never fail of ex- 
changability for equal values. 

2. Uniformity of value in every part of our 
country. 

The above two characteristics inhere fully 
with our present currency. The following are 
lacking, and if they can be supplied we shall 
have a currency more perfect by far than any 
previously existing, and developing our iudus- 
tries and commerce in as great a ratio as steam 
has mechanics. 

We believe these defective points can be 
remedied, and a system evolved, the operation 
of which will be in accordance with known 
laws—where science will take the place of em- 
piricism ; organization be substituted for spas- 
modic manipulation ; acting as automatically 
as the governor of a steam engine. 

The qualities needed by our present currency 
are these : 

3. Stability, that it may not be elevated or 
depressed by outside influences. 

4. Elasticity, capable by its inherent power 
of adapting itself to any requirement. 

5. Cheapness, that the average cost of its use 
shall not exceed the average value of its ser- 
vice. 

6. Volume, equal to any conceivable emer- 
gency. 

7. Convertidility into such form as shall be 
perfectly safe, and subject to satisfactory con- 
version on demand. 

I will now endeavor to show, in the order 
above quoted, some of the points where the 
deficiencies show themselves. 

LACK OF STABILITY AND ELASTICITY. 

The peculiarities of our climate and produc- 
tive industries, especially farming, are more 
exacting to a given and fixed amount of cur- 
rency than those of any other country. 

The heat of our summer is so intense that 
our cereals are in danger of damage in trans- 
portation, and if they were not, our farmers 
are too busy in their fields to prepare and 
cart them; many factories “only keep their 
hands along,” and merchants and bankers take 
a holiday. 





The functions of money are suspended, and 
it lies inactive at three per cent. per year. 

September shows a change. The farmers 
have “laid away ”—that is, stopped cultivating 
their corn—thresh out their oats and wheat, 
shell Jast year’s corn, and push them toward 
the seaboard, gradually hurrying more and 
more as the advance of the season warns them 
of the approaching close of navigation, which 
will increase their cost of transportation, while 
bad roads will double the labor of hauling. 
Factories work into the night, and the same 
amount of money which caused a plethora in 
the summer, is found to be totally inadequate 
in the fall. Rich gamblers see it, and not only 
make “corners” in stocks and merchandise, 
but also in currency; and this is the second 
consecutive year our country has lost millions 
of dollars in credit and cash, and been on the 
verge of bankruptcy for want of money to 
move the crops. 

The lack of stability and elasticity is thus 
shown, as the same money which was neglect- 
ed at three per cent. per year in July, is in 
September inadequate to the demand, even 
when from twelve to three hundred per cent. 
per year is offered. 

Hon. George 8. Boutwell, ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, said in his 
report of December 2d, 1872: 

“A degree of flexibility in the volume of 
currency is essential. * * * There is a neces- 
sity every autumn for moving the crops with- 
out delay from the South and West to the sea- 
board, that they may be in hand for export 
and consumption as wanted. This work should 
be done, in the main, before the lakes, rivers, 
and canals are closed, and yet it can not be 
done without the use of large amounts of cur- 
rency. 

“Tn the summer months funds accumulate 
at the centers, but the renewal) of business in 
August and September gives employment for 
large sums, and leaves little or nothing for 
forwarding the crops in October and No- 
vember. 

“ Nor would this difficulty be obviated by a 
permanent increase or a permanent reduction 
of the volume of currency. The difficulty is 
due to the natural order of things, and in- 
creases with the prosperity of the country, as 
shown in the abundance of its harvests. * * * 
The problem is to find a way of increasing the 
currency for moving the crops and diminishing 
it at once when that work is done.” 

We propose to solve Mr. Boutwell’s problem 
before we get through. 
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LACK OF CHEAPNESS. 

The yearly average increase of our property 
is not far from three per cent. An average of 
higher rates argues a merging of the gains of 
productive industry into the reservoirs of the 
capitalists. 

No argument is required to show that if the 
prevailing rates for the use of money continue 
with us to rule from two to five times those 
paid by our competitors across the water in 
ship-building and all other productions, no 
system of bonuses or tariffs can long sustain us. 

LACK OF VOLUME. 

When the ship-builder designs a first-class 
steamer, he does not calculate on the mininum 
of strength, buoyancy, and engine-power re- 
quired for the finest summer day, but imagines 
every circumstance of wind, sea, and lee shore, 
learns the possible maximum requircments, 
and adds to that somewhat for mistakes and 
flaws. 

We perceive from the shakiness of our craft, 
in what would ordinarily be considered smooth 
water, that there is something radically amiss 
in construction, and on examining models and 
working plans, and comparing with others, 
discover some of the defects. 

For instance, Mr. Knox, Controller of the 
Currency, in his last report, page 8, shows the 
entire circulation of the nation, December, 
1872, on population of 1870, per head, $20.48. 

If we add 10 per cent. to the population for 
growth in three years (which is right, as we 
double in thirty years), and deduct the bank 
reserves of October 3d, 1872, we find currency 
per head, $13.67. He quotes France, same 
page, per head, $25.05. He quotes the United 
Kingdom (England, Ireland, and Scotland) at 
$19.48. If we should throw out Ireland and 
Scotland, which have but little money, England 
would stand easily at $30. 

As England is an old and finished country, 
and we are just building ours, as a nation we 
should have at least double her quota, or 30 
by 2 — $60. Again, as individuals requiring 
comforts for ourselves, and education for our 
children, that should again be doubled. 

This, mind you, is the maximum—analagous 
to the outside estimate of the ship-builder for 
strength, buoyancy, and steam-power, to meet 
cyclones, ice-fields, and lee shores. One-eighth 
the amount would more than suffice us for 
January, February, June, and July, in ordina- 
ry years, gradually working up to one-quarter 
or one-half the amount in September, October, 
November, and December, leaving the balance 
tor extraordinary emergencies. 





LACK OF REDEEMABILITY. 

Practically, this lack has been more ideal 
than actual, as the greenbacks are legal tender, 
and all, from scullion to steward, have been 
eager redeemers with all their personal and 
pecuniary resources; and from the moment of 
the demonetization of gold, and their taking 
its place as part of our currency, and the basis 
of the remainder, they have been fully as re- 
deemable as gold ever was. 

But we propose to give them in the currency 
of the future a power which gold never had: 
the option of the holder to exchange the same 
at par for United States interest-bearing bonds 
—for working of which see next chapter. 

And now let us leave the unpleasant task of 
criticising the deficiencies of our greenback 
currency—that efficient friend, which came to 
our rescue when all else seemed to have de- 
serted us, and saved the Republic for us and 
for humanity. 

Let us learn how we can strengthen and 
assist it on its great mission, and send it on its 
way untrammeled by the weakness, the bur- 
dens, and the blunders of the past, reinvigorat- 
ed, conquering and to conquer, until all the 
rough places shall be made smooth, and the 
wilderness blossom like the rose. 

THE CURRENCY OF THE FUTURE 
will be the theme of the next article of this 
series, and will appear in our next number. 


—_9e-——_—_—— 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 


HE June roses were blooming regally 

when we turned our faces eastward, 
homeward bound for the “old States,” the 
fair Atlantic coast, where we first saw the 
light, leaving the lordly current of the Mis- 
sissippi behind us. It was by no means a 
monotonous journey, though every foot of it 
was familiar; indeed, it was freighted with 
scenes and faces which, seen through the light 
of added experience and sharpened powers 
of observation, had even a novel interest for 
us. Nothing along the route impressed us 
more than “Stone Mountain,” in Georgia, a 
huge, isolated eminence, rising from the 
midst of table-lands, presenting a surface of 
glittering slate and limestone.  Treeless, 
shrubless, it looms up, a stately sentinel in 
the midst of the plains, more striking from 
its loneliness, like some giant intellect among 
pigmy minds — a Homer embalmed in the 
heart of an age of darkness; a pure Pliny, 
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perfect in the midst of corruption. Lacking 
the castellated summit, Stone Mountain re-. 
minds us of the “ Pilot,” in North Carolina. 
But we also greatly enjoyed the mountain 
views in Tennessee. It was early dawn when 
we woke, to find ourselves among them, the 
vapors all about us, wreathing mountain 
peaks, flooding the valleys, so that we seemed 
to be speeding through an ocean of mists, 
nothing tangible but the platform of the car 
to which we clung; then the sun rose, and 
the vapors scattered, like beaten battalions, 
the mountain peaks swelled up all round us, 
and “ Lookout” towered at our side, rock- 
ribbed and gray, catching the first sunbeams 
and wearing them like a crown of gold—its 
neighbor peaks smoking their pipes of mist, 
like old men after breakfast. Chattanooga 
has the appearance of a large village, its low 
white houses dotting the green plateau in 
the midst of an amphitheater of mountains. 
Atlanta is a live place, a growing, prosper- 
ous, manufacturing city. Among its large 
capitalists are many persons from the North, 
who have built up large fortunes here since 
the war. Indeed, Atlanta bids fair to rival 
Memphis and Nashville, the giantesses of the 
Southwest. Columbia, South Carolina, sits 
on as many fair eminences as seven-hilled 
Rome. It has long had the reputation of 
being the most beautiful town in the South, 
and deservedly. It used to be the resort of 
the “low country aristocracy,” whose homes 
were models of elegance and beauty, accord- 
ing to Southern ideas; but Columbia is, if 
pessible, more beautiful now than ever; there 
is more life and enterprise about the place. 
Peace has spread her lovely mantle over the 
ashes and desolation of war; has rebuilt the 
burned homes and blackened streets with 
greater splendor and more modern breadth. 
The State House, built of white marble, has 
been completed; the Wheeler House, a first- 
class hotel, opened, and an immense car fac- 
tory put in successful operation. A ride on 
one of the oldest roads in the South brought 
us to Wilmington, North Carolina. This 
queen city of Cape Fear has grown a third 
larger since the war, is doing an enormous 
business in turpentine, lumber, and naval 
stores, as well as the shipping trade, both 
coastwise and foreign. Our attention was 
called to a very pretty place on the road, 





whose streets were set out in rows of ailan- 


thus trees. We were sorry to see them so 
popular, and would fain do what we can to 
destroy an injurious growth. The ailanthus, 
copal, or varnish tree, Orientally known as 
the “tree of heaven,” is a species of the 
deadly upas, whose deadliness does not con- 
sist in poison actually exuding from the tree 
and infecting the air around it, but in the 
pollen blown from the blossoms. The flow- 
ers emit a strong balsamic odor, and their 
pollen powerfully and injuriously affects per- 
sons of delicate, nervous, and feeble organi- 
zations. It was introduced into this country 
from Japan for the bark, which was used 
for tanning purposes; but about the time the 
enterprising speculator got his Japanese cions 
to growing, somebody else discovered an in- 
digenous vegetable that would answer; and 
in order to keep from losing money, the spec- 
ulator advertised his “trees of heaven” as 
unequaled in shade, marvelous in growth, 
and beautiful in flower. <A street in Washing- 
ton was planted with them, but during the 
first season that they bloomed a high wind 
blew, and a kind of nervous epidemic pre- 
vailing soon after, it was discovered that per- 
sons so affected had been exposed to this 
wind, loaded with the pollen of the blooms; 
those on the side of the street where the trees 
grew were not affected. Consequently the 
“trees of heaven” in Washington were given 


to the axe. Vv. D.C. 
———_+0o—_—_—_ 
A TUNNEL IN THE ROCKY MOUNT- 
AINS! 


N this age of engineering wonders, each 
fresh achievement attracts comparatively 
little attention, and schemes that twenty 
years ago would have been called incredible 
or chimerical are now heard of as matters of 
course. The Pacific Railroad, the Suez Canal, 
the tunneling through Mount Cenis, and at last 
even the East River Bridge, with its span hith- 
erto unheard of, are successively put down as 
in the regular routine of things, and the world 
is apt to forget within how short a time it pro- 
nounced each of these enterprises to be impos- 
sible, and as little worth talking about, for any 
practical end, as the philosopher's stone or per- 
petual motion. Were it not for this blunting 
of the sense by the engineering triumphs, the 
newest grand project of that sort—that of tun- 
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neling the Rocky Mountains—would have had 
a similar welcome; but, as it is, the scheme is 
listened to with a kind of passing amazement, 
indeed, but still with little trace of incredulity. 
Already this colossal undertaking has been 
begun, however, and it is hoped in no long 
time to push it to consummation. The tunnel 
is to begin at a point near Black Hawk, and to 
emerge in Middle Park. It will be twelve miles 
long, and, at its greatest depth, under James’ 
Peak, there will be 6,000 feet of earth and rock 
over it. The object of the tunnel is not only 
that of furnishing an avenue for the railroad, 
thus avoiding an immense deal of grading on 
both sides the slope, but it is hoped that vast 
mining profits will likewise accrue, so as to 
make the work remunerative at a very early 
day. The bore is to be effected by “ diamond- 
pointed drills,” driven by machinery; and it is 
calculated that the tunnel will be cut at the 
rate of five feet per hour, or sixty feet per work- 
ing day. At the Black Hawk terminus work 
is already in progress; and early in 1874 work 
is to begin at the other end in Middle Park. 

The preliminary operations have been re- 
markable. The side of a mountain has been 
graded down for the face of the tunnel, and a 
flume has been built 1,300 feet long from this 
point to the nearest water-course. By this 
means, a fall of twenty-five feet has been pro- 
cured for a stream of water, which is made to 
run an overshot wheel. This wheel will be 
used to force air into the tunnel—an indispen- 
sable measure for future proceedings—and the 
waste water will supply the workmen and their 
families. It is intended so to shape the line of 
the tunnel that it will strike certain valuable 
mines whose existence is already definitely as- 
certained. If the expectations of the “ Sierra 
Madre Tunnel Company of Colorado” are ful- 
ly realized, they will not only construct one 
of the most stupendous works of engineering 
ever wrought by human hands, but will deflect 
through it nearly the whole line of Pacific tra- 
vel, and make themselves enormously rich. 

The expense, however, of their undertaking 
is certain, while, until it is fully carried out, the 
reward must remain more or less doubtful. 

The national taste for grandeur of dimension 
should find, in the Rocky Mountain Tunnel, 
ample gratification. It will be nearly twice the 
length of the Mount Cenis Tunnel—the dis- 
tance from Forneux to Bardonneche being but 
seven miles five furlongs—while the deepest 
point of the Mount Cenis line beneath the crest 
of the Alps is but 3,480 feet. When to those 
points of obvious superiority are added the gold, 








silver, diamonds, and other gems the company 
hope to find, to say nothing of the humbler but 
more useful minerals, the metallurgists promise 
to delve forth in its way, the pre-eminence of 
the American Tunnel must at once be claimed 
and acknowledged. If, now, instead of taking 
fourteen years—the time expended in boring 
the Alps for the Mount Cenis Tunnel— its 
Rocky Mountain rival should be “ put through” 
in, say, four—which an average of sixty feet a 
day, or even 15,000 feet a year, working at but 
one end should apparently effect—the element 
of swiftness of construction will be attained to 
endow our colossal bore with its proper and 
crowning national characteristic—. Y. Times. 


—_+0o—_____ 


FAILURES IN BUSINESS. 





rJNHE man who has never failed in business 

can not possibly know whether he is 
honest or not, can not possibly know whether 
he has any “grit” in him, or is worth a but- 
ton. It is the man who fails, and then rises 
who is really great in his way. 

Peter Cooper failed in making hats, failed 
as a cabinetmaker, locomotive builder, and 
grocer; but as often as he failed he “tried 
and tried again,” until he could stand upon 
his feet alone, then crowned his victory by 
giving a million dollars to help the poor 
boys in times to come. 

Horace Greeley tried three or four lines of 
business before he founded the Tribune, and 
made it worth a million of dollars. 

Patrick Henry failed at everything he 
undertook, until he made himself the orator 
of his age and nation. 

The founder of the Herald kept on failing 
and sinking money for ten years, and then 
made one of the most profitable newspapers 
on earth. ef 

Stephen A. Douglass made dinner tables 
and bedsteads and bureaus for many a long 
year before he made himself a “giant” on 
the floor of Congress. 

Abraham Lincoln failed to make both ends 
meet by chopping wood, failed to earn his 
salt in the galley-slave life of a Mississippi 
flat-boatman; he had not even wit enough to 
run a grocery, and yet he made himself the 
grandest character of the nineteenth century. 

General Grant failed at everything except 
smoking cigars; he learned-to tan hides, but 

could not sell leather enough to purchase a 
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pair of breeches; a dozen years ago he 
“brought up” on top of a wood pile, “team- 
ing” it to town for forty dollars a month; 
and yet he is one of the great soldiers of the 
age, and is now the honored head of a great 
nation. 

The lesson for every young man is this: As 
long as you have health and power to do, go 
ahead; if you fail at one thing, try another, 
and a third—a dozenth even. Look at the 
spider: nineteen times it tried to throw out 
its web to a place of attachment, and on the 
twentieth it succeeded. The young man 
who has the “gift of continuance” is the 
one whose foot will some day stand on high 





ground, and will be able to breast the angry 
waters of human discouragement.—Journal 
of Health. 

[“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try, 
again,” is excellent advice; but if a really 
practical method is at command, by which a 
young man in the start of life may obtain 
some sound suggestions with respect to his 
particular capacity and aptitude, would it 
not be the part of wisdom for him to employ 


that method, and so avoid the risk of failure 
in his undertakings. Phrenological science 
offers the only means by which a person may 
obtain a knowledge of the self-hood; and 
they who study it with serious aim, find it a 
mine of priceless wisdom. ]* 








epartnent of {ju Soci jelations, 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





APPLICATION OF ART TO DRESS. 


MPERFECT as is our application of the 
arts of design to architecture and house- 
hold surroundings, we yet abuse these the 
most in the matter of dress and personal 
adornment. Just where we make our great- 
est attempts, and where the least unostenta- 
tion would most assure success, are made the 
broadest failures. The choice and arrange- 
ment of our dress is as much dependent upon 
the exact laws of art for pleasing effect as is 
a picture, a statue, or a building. We do, 
indeed, give much study, or, perhaps, thought 
without study, to the color and texture of 
material, and our tailors give us much unea- 
siness in its shaping; but a pleasing result is 
more often due to generous nature than skill- 
ful craft. Two-thirds at least of the expense 
and trouble of our dressing is in striving 
after beauty, though we are fearful of own- 
ing this to ourselves, or confessing it to oth- 
ers. We have not yet set the approval of 
correct taste and a worthy desire upon the 
consummations of our fashion plates; we 
have not come to look at ourselves and our 
neighbors as walking pictures and statues, 
as did the beauty-loving people of Athens 
and Pompeii, and we do not confess, like 





them, that this or that part of our dress is 
only for ornament. What between not know- 
ing ourselves how to apply correct design to 
dress, and the ignorance of our tailors and 
dressmakers, these play sorry tricks with us, 
and it makes the matter no better in this 
case that many of them are done behind our 
backs. We order a suit, and with a dim 
recollection of some hint in color, try to 
select a suitable one, but our memory gener- 
ally leaves us stranded upon the fashionable 
shade, and to the tailor is left all discretion 
as to cut and figure, and all figure will be 
secondary with him to the figures in his bill. 
Even if he gives us latitude in cut, it will be 
only in the narrow range of the prevailing 
fashion ; while if we choose for ourselves, we 
shall generally commit the foliy of selecting 
a garment because it becomes another, who 
is probably our exact opposite in form and 
complexion, and it should be remembered 
that we seldom fancy a form the coun- 
terpart of our own. Tall men appear in 
straight cut coats and small figured goods 
to be larger than they really are, and though 
this may be pardoned, a small man should 
not wear long-waisted coats with large but- 
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tons and pocket lappels, nor array himself 
with broad stripes running around his body 
and legs, because these destroy the upright 
lines of his figure, which give him height ; 
and the same rule holds in regard to the 
loose waists, wide stripes, and broad flounces 
worn by women. We need make no apology 
for striving after beauty in dress, for we have 
the sanction of nature, which, ever showing 
beauty, yet makes nothing beautiful that is 
not useful, and shows deformity only because 
her rules are broken. In nature there is not 
one ounce of useless material, and the seem- 
ingly most careless line is arranged in refer- 
ence to every other around it. So with her 
colors, which, always in harmony, are the 
guide of the painter, and furnish the canon 
of color. A few of the first rules of color 
are known and followed in dress; blondes 
generally avoiding the bright shades of yel- 
low and red, leaving these for brunettes, who, 
in turn, relinquish blue, green, and gray. 
But beyond this, sad work is often made in 
the details of dress, and a lady will appear 
having her dress and bonnet strings to suit 
her complexion, but not suiting each other. 
Dark colors always give an effect of weight, 
light ones the reverse ; but often will be seen 
one with dark colors alone at the top and 
bottom of her figure, with none between to 
give continuity to it. The extremities, espe- 
cially the hands, should keep an appearance 
of lightness, and not be made to obtrude; 
but case them in red or green gloves, and 
they will be the first to catch the eye. The 
face is properly the center of the figure, or 
that to which the eye is first drawn, and may 
be, by art, as it is by nature, adorned with 





the brightest color, but the hands or feet 
should never be. 

In art, there is a division of colors into 
what are called “hot” and “cold;” “hot” 
meaning all of the reds and yellows, and 
“cold” the blues and greens. Mixed, or 
secondary colors, are called “warm” or 
“cool” according as they show a predomin- 
ance of either “hot” or “cold.” The hot 
colors are the most catching to the eye, or, 
as it is termed in art, “assertative of place,” 
and this fact may explain to those who have 
not made a study of color why a light yellow 
or pink catches the eye before a blue or 
green. From this is seen the reason of cloth- 
ing any part of the person which it is de- 
sired to render conspicuous with warm col- 
ors, and those not so desired with cool. 
White and black belong definitely to neither 
of these divisions, being properly not “ col- 
ors,” but shade and light, though black gives 
usually the effect of warmth, and white that 
of cold, yet both depend for this much upon 
the colors surrounding them. By a union 
of cold and warm colors is produced what is 
called in art “transparency,” or smoothness, 
a most desirable effect either in a picture or 
on our persons. Many, perhaps, have noticed 
that a boot or shoe will look clean and well- 
polished when worn under a cool gray dress 
or pair of pantaloons that will not look so 
under a warm color. As a clean boot or 
shoe is always desirable, this fact makes cool 
colors most suitable for pantaloons, though 
as a lady’s foot is not so obtrusive, this is 
not so imperative in the case of her dress. 
In another paper we will show the relation 
of “line” to dress. ISAAC F, EATON, 


—~70e—__ 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 


. H, uncle! I am so glad that you are 
here,” said Charles Adams, as he en- 
tered that gentleman’s office, “for I am very 
much perplexed just now, and have there- 
fore come to request your advice.” 
“Well, my boy, tell me your difficulty; I 
promise that I shall give it all attention.” 
“You know, uncle, of my earnest desire to 
become a lawyer, and that for some time I 
have studied with that intention; but father, 
who has ever thought unfavorably of this 





project of mine, has to-day informed me that 
he has made arrangements for my entering 
into the mercantile business, and refuses to 
aid me further in preparing for my chosen 
pursuit.” 

“But are you sure, Charlie, that your tal- 
ents fit you for that profession; confident 
that it is not mere ambition which prompts 
you? Is the power equal to the aspiration ? 
It is, unfortunately, the case, that there are 
many who, despising the well-trodden paths 
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of trade and commerce, aim at something 
which they suppose to be higher, and, lured 
on by the brilliant reputation of gifted men, 
they, too, long for celebrity. And, mistaking 
vanity for ability, and obstinacy for perse- 
verance, our learned professions are crowded 
with unworthy candidates, who find obscur- 
ity instead of fame, and, in place of riches, 
poverty.” 

“ Uncle Morgan,” said Charlie, and his dark 
eyes flashed while the color rushed to his 
cheeks, “‘ I will not deny that I have some de- 
gree of ambition, and that I long for success; 
but my ruling motive is, that I love that pro- 
fession above all others—be they what they 
may. It was the dream of boyhood—it is the 
hope of manhood. In all my studies, and, in 
short, in all my pursuits, I am ever acting with 
reference to that one career. It is not an 
obstinate fancy, produced by emulation and 
pride, but an innate, undying love, a firm 
consciousness which urges me onward; an 
abiding conviction that ridicule can not de- 
stroy, nor failure unsettle—which assures me 
of final success. Besides, if you will pardon 
the seeming egotism, and consider it but as 
a weapon used in self-defense, I might add 
that my ability has beeh acknowledged by 
men well competent to judge.” 

“ Why, then, leaving that point for settled, 
Charlie, I would say that, considered in your 
own day-dream, and not in the disenchant- 
ing light of experience, all this seems to be 
very fair. We will pass from the present to 
that indefinite future time when you are ad- 
mitted to the bar and ready for practice. 
Full of glowing zeal and confidence, you an- 
ticipate a fair field for action, and imagine 
triumphs; but days lengthen into weeks, and 
months become years, and yet few clients 
have appeared, and no important cases de- 
mand your consideration. You are but one 
of many. Money dwindles away, landlords 
become impatient, your clothing is seedy, you 
see others not superior to yourself patronized, 
and ‘hope deferred maketh the heart sick ’— 
what then ?” 

“That is father’s favorite argument, dear 
uncle; he says that he is acting for my best 
interests—but I am aware of all this, for I have 
counted the cost; I know that there are 
many claimants, that years of self-denial, toil, 
perhaps privation, would be before me. But 





power is born of suffering, and patience is 
won by endurance. The soldier must bear 
the weary march and encounter the perils of 
the battle-field before he can wear the laurel 
crown or join in the shouts of victory. Ex- 
perience, or observation, show us that in 
every calling disappointments and difficulties 
are met with. My only feeling would be but 
self-contempt did I allow them to deter me.” 

“Then, if so sanguine, so sure, why ask 
my opinion ?” 

“For the reason that my friends are so 
strongly opposed to it, and I question if it 
be not my duty, in compliance with their 
wishes, to renounce my cherished plans.” 

“No, it is not your duty,” said Mr. Mor- 
gan, gravely; “there is a limit to all human 
obligations, though it may be to defer your 
studies for a time. Were an invalid father 
or widowed mother depending on you for 
sustenance, the case would be far different ; 
as it is, it is yourself alone who will have 
the privations to endure, the difficulties to 
encounter. Satisfied long ere this as to your 
fitness, I have spoken thus merely to ascer- 
tain your basis of expectation—it is the true 
one. The withdrawal of means may inter- 
rupt and embarrass you, but it will not ulti- 
mately prove to have been a detriment. In 
the two-fold struggle for maintenance and 
education you will gain a knowledge of hu- 
man nature, rich stores of experience, and a 
manly self-reliance, which will prove inval- 
uable in future days. I am ever impatient 
with those who, in direct contradiction to 
the laws of God and nature, would crush 
young hearts by driving them into unconge- 
nial pursuits. I do not believe in the favor- 
ite theory advanced by some, that success is 
as certain in one business as another, and 
that no attention should be paid to well-sus- 
tained and unchangeable preferences. It is 
contrary to the evidences of biography or 
history or philosophy, and at variance with 
the best instincts of our own hearts. If ob- 
stacles but inspire you with fresh courage, 
and trials but endow you with new strength ; 
if your trust in God fails not, and while press- 
ing forward, yet kept and guided by a Higher 
than earthly power, you ever hold unswerv- 
ingly to what is just and honorable and true, 
then, be assured, my boy, you will not fail.” 

C. A. ANDERSON, 
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LYDIA BARTLETT ALLEN, 
OF GOWANDA, N. Y. 


HIS worthy lady is now in her seventy- 

ninth year, and, as is apparent in her 
portrait, possesses a vigor and freshness alto- 
gether unusual among those who have ex- 
ceeded three-score and ten. Her frame is of 
the bony, motive type, large in proportion 
and symmetrical. A fine constitution by in- 
heritance has not been impaired in this case 





her the success she has enjoyed in her family 
relations, her health, and present condition, 
She has ever been known for her practical 
judgment and disposition to look upon the 
affairs of life from the point of view of fact 
and necessity. She has Hope enough to 
smooth over the ills and mishaps which are 
to be met with in this sphere of action, and 
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by irregular living, but ministered to and 
fortified by temperance, activity, and vivac- 
ity. Good nature sparkles in her well-cut 
features and mild eye. She is by no means 
deficient in those qualities which give stead- 
fastness of character ; the large Firmness and 
Self-Esteem, confirmed by the square mouth, 
indicate one whose convictions are not easily 
overcome or modified. Directness of pur- 
pose has marked her life’s course, and given 





so cheerfully to make the best of unpleasant 
circumstances. She has been, and still is, a 
good manager and counsclor; is not easily 
wearied or fretted by the trouble incurred in 
performing what she has once set on foot, 
whether for herself or others, and, as a gen- 
eral rule, under her even direction obstinate 
and annoying undertakings have been ac- 
complished after they had been despaired 
of by others equally interested with herself. 
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Lydia Bartlett Allen was born in Cumber- 
Jand, Providence Co., R. L, on the 25th of 
April, 1795. Her father, also a native of 
Cumberland, was a blacksmith, well known 
in that region for his mechanical ingenuity. 
Her mother, an energetic daughter of New 
England, was mistress of a trade, and by its 
means contributed in no small degree to the 
comfort of their household. Like most of 
the grand old women of sixty or more years 
ago, Lydia and her twin sister Mary, who is 
also living and in good health, was early 
introduced to the mysterious processes of 
housekeeping, together with its accessories of 
those days, spinning and weaving. She says 
of her sister, when a little girl, she could do 
more housework, and do it well, than many 
women two or three times her weight. A 
portrait of this twin sister lies before us, and 
there is still in it the snap and vim which 
must have made her in her prime a woman 
of rare energy and performance. 





In the spring of 1815 Lydia was married 
to Isaac Allen, of Vermont, and shortly after- 
ward the young couple removed to the 
“ West,” at that time situated in the remote 
wilds of Western New York. They settled 
on a farm in Erie County, and there the in- 
dustry and thrift so natural to their well- 
born and well-bred characters soon made a 
comfortable home and won a respectable in- 
dependence. Seven children, five sons and 
two daughters, were born to them, of whom 
the mother writes: “‘They were good chil- 
dren; our sons were never seen to quarrel or 
strike each other.” She very modestly omits 
to say aught of their careful training and the 
excellent examples they had in their upright 
and judicious parents. Would there were a 


hundred thousand Lydia Bartlett Allens 
among the mothers of our “rising” genera- 
tion! How much our country needs the 
clear-headed foresight, sound sense, earnest 
industry, and robust health of such women! 
Their worth is inestimable. : 


——_+0+ 


TO-MORROW. 


One little word 
So often heard, 
How much from it we borrow; 
And build on air 
Such castles fair, 
For that bright day—To-morrow. 


When cares oppress 
The troubled breast, 
And often, when in sorrow, 
We hide a tear, 
Suppress a fear, 
And think upon—To-morrow. 


How very true— 
And yet how few 
Would willingly believe me, 


tie 





Were I to say 
That happy day 
Was made but to deceive thee. 


This day goes by! 
Although we sigh! 
Much from the next we borrow; 
But when to-day 
Has passed away, 
Where is our bright To-morrow ? 


It is not here 
To dry the tear, 
Nor yet to soothe the sorrow: 
Why, then, do we 
So trust in thee, 
Untold, untried To-morrow? AUTHOR? 


a. 
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WIVES WHO HENPECK. 


\ E do not write in regard to the class 

of husbands usually termed hen- 
pecked, like Cooper Apjohn and Mr. Wilfer, 
who have no minds of their own; for it needs 
a strong-minded woman, like the severe Mrs, 
Wilfer or the rotund Mrs. Apjohn, to supple- 
ment such a nature. But we refer to those 
men who are perfectly willing and able to 
govern their own households, but who are 
blessed with partners whose continual peck- 





ing no amount of severity, firmness, forbear- 
ance, or tenderness can subdue. 

First, there is one class of women who 
make so much of neatness and cleanliness, 
that it comes much nearer being a vice than 
a virtue, and is removed to the furthest ex- 
treme from godliness. We know of a poor 
farmer who hardly dares enter his own 
kitchen, lest some undiscovered spot of mud 
on his boots should soil his wife’s immaculate 
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floor; and if such an unfortunate event ever 
happens, he is made to feel the full heinous- 
ness of his crime for one day at least. If he 
should chance to retort that the spot of mud 
was hardly worth the fuss made over it, im- 
mediately his spouse becomes more irate 
than ever, and by her unending nagging 
actually drives him from the house to the 
society of his cows and horses, which at least 
possess the negative virtue of being dumb. 

Another class of women use as a very sharp 
bill for husband-pecking their own assumed 
worthlessness. If their husband’s finances 
will not allow the purchase of a new black 
silk at once, according to their own account 
they had much better never have been born, 
for “They are of no use in the world now; 
they are not able even to please their own 
husbands. Perhaps once they could, when 
they were young and pretty, but now they 
are old, and no one cares for them.” The 
poor husband, perhaps, protests that it is not 
so, but that he loves her more than ever. 
She is inwardly delighted, but only protests 
the stronger, and in still more broken and 
tearful accents, that she is utterly useless. 
“Things were different when she was in her 
father’s house,” she says, “and she could 
have as many dresses as she chose, and peo- 
ple seemed to care something for her.” 

Possibly the distressed husband has learned 
the folly of combating the opinions of his 
better-half at such a time, and only makes 
ghastly attempts to smile, when in reality he 
doesn’t feel the least bit amused, or perhaps 
merely reads his evening paper in silence. 
But this is worse than his former protests, for 
now he hears nothing but “Oh, the dreadful 
man, who enjoys seeing his poor wife misera- 
ble; but he’ll be sorry for his treatment some 
day, when she is dead and gone, and he don’t 
have anybody to do his drudgery for him.” 
And the last and most effective peck is given 
by a freshet of tears. 

Another class of wives who belong to the 
genus henpecker (we wish we could find some 
euphonious Latin name, but no other will 
express their character), are sure to have a 
fit of sanctimonious silence come on, if any 
of their views or wishes aré disregarded. 

Possibly their good husbands, though mean- 
ing to do right in general, have some bad 
habit, such as the use of tobacco. Of course, 





they give their advice very freely on this 
subject, and if it is not at once followed, 
forthwith they take it as a personal affront, 
and go about the house with an air of the 
most resigned meekness on their faces, saying 
nothing in words, but with their lackadai- 
sical looks, continually remarking, “I will 
wear myself out in working for my husband, 
even if I am not appreciated, and he does not 
care enough for me to leave off his tobacco,” 
And then they seize the broom or rolling-pin 
with unwonted and unnecessary vigor, and 
would actually rejoice to have a slight head- 
ache or backache, as a result of these un- 
usual exertions, for the express purpose of 
more perfectly acting the martyr, and thus 
pecking their hard-hearted husbands in a 
tender spot. If, during one of these silent 
moods, he should ask her advice on any sub- 
ject, he will either begin to think that he has 
married a deaf mute, or else he will be told 
that of course it is of no use to ask her since 
her advice is of no value. 

We are well aware that some of the best 
women in the world occasionally fall into 
these sloughs of despond, when they have 
the “nerves,” as Grandmother Rigglesty ex- 
presses it, although they may have no other 
interest than their husbands’ at heart. But 
there is another class who continually use 
these tactics to accomplish their petty pur- 
poses. 

To these we wish to whisper a very few 
words, These little ways and means which you 
imagine will irritate only for a few minutes at 
the most, will do much more than you sup- 
pose, and may make a wound which a life- 
time will not be able to heal. 

Better let your kitchen be dirty, my dear 
madam, from Monday morning till Saturday 
night, and say nothing about it to your care- 
less husband, than to allow the cleanest floor 
in the world to stand between you and his 
love. 

Better wear calico all your days, if your 
husband’s means can afford no better, than 
to have the stiffest of black silks figure in a 
divorce case. 

Better allow your husband to sit in the 
front parlor, in his shirt-sleeves, with his feet 
on the mantel-piece, than have a husband 
only in name, and lose his esteem by con- 
tinual bickering and henpecking! 
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WHICH WREATH FOR ME? 


WItt they gather tiny flowers, 
Blossoms of the early spring ? 

Will they twine a wreath of beauty 
Out of frail-like flowers that cling; 

Whether loving hands will make this 
Mortal eyes can not foresee— 

Will the angel come in spring-time, 
Will they make this wreath for me? 


Summer brings the whitest roses, 
Many blossoms on a stem; 
Queenest flowers of all the seasons— 
Will they make my wreath of them? 
The All-Father reigning o’er us— 
He alone has heaven’s key; 
I can never know the garland 
That my friend will make for me. 


Will they make a wreath in autumn 
Out of lilies pure and clear: 

Truest types of heavenly angels— 
Will they place them o’er my bier? 





Dying season, would you have me 
Mark your touch upon the tree? 

Does it say that you are making— 
Making up this wreath for me? 


Will they choose the pale-white flowers, 
Vieing with the winter’s snow ? 

Will they weave in bright green leaflets 
With this wreath of hope and woe? 

Oh, the seasons! none can tell me 
Which my wreath will ever be; 

Winter seems so cold and fitting— 
Will they make this wreath for me? 


There’s a garden blooming ever 
That is growing me a crown, 
When the clouds of life shall sever 
I shall see it coming down; 
Shining crown of faith and glory, 
God alone I look to thee— 
He has promised all His children, 
He will make a wreath for me! 
LITTLE HOME BODY. 


—_+0e—__—_—_—_ 


AN EXPERIMENT THAT FAILED. 


AM not sure whether I did right or wrong. 

I am sure that I meant right. It was in 
this wise. Believing implicitly that the bend- 
ing of little human twigs should be accom- 
plished during the early stage of their growth, 
I concluded to commence on Vieve. My in- 
tention was to give her a lesson in firmness. 
Accordingly, I filled a box with chestnuts, 
and placed it within her reach, saying, “ Now, 
Vieve, dear, you must not touch them with- 
out my permission.” 

“ Well, den, I dess I'll not,” was the reply, 
while the brown-eyed three-year-old gazed 
wistfully toward the sweet temptation. I 
gave her six or eight. 

“In my dear ’ittle potit, fank ’oo!” 

I went to my work and labored with all 
the cheerfulness of an inventor who is pretty 
sure his machine will be a success. 

During the afternoon it occurred to my 
mind that those eight nuts were lasting a 
remarkable time. Assuming my blandest 
tone for the occasion, I asked: 

“Vieve, have you eaten all your chest- 
nuts ?” 

“No; I fink not.” 

“Come here, darling. Where do you get 
so many ?” 

“Oh, I dets ’em out o’ my potit.” 





“Well, but here are more than I gave you 
at first,” I said, as I examined the dainty re- 
ceptacle. “Oh, Vieve! have you been dis- 
obeying me, and getting more out of the 
box ?” 

“T ’spects p’r’aps I have.” 

“ But are you sure ?” 

“Yes, I’s pitty sure.” 

“Oh, dear, Vieve,” I cried, with the feel- 
ings of one who discovers his invention to 
be a failure, “ this makes poor mamma feel so 
sad. I do not like to punish you, but what 
must Ido? I must have my little girl obey 
me. Oh, what shall I do?” 

The small sinner looked reflective. ‘“ Well, 
mamma,” she presently said, in solemn tones, 
“T dess ’oo had better pray.” 

Believing her suggestion a wise one, em- 
bodying about all the wisdom of the entire 
affair, I acted upon it. Returning to my oc- 
cupation after our session adjourned, the first 
thing that caught my attention was a scrap 
of old newspaper, containing this sentence: 

“He who, through intention or neglect, 
throws before another a temptation, is, if he 
be overcome, equally guilty.” 

I put away the box of chestnuts, and am 
awaiting further light.—Wational Baptist. 

[ Well, now, let us see what must be done 
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in such acase. The child loves its mother, 
and it loves chestnuts also. Its moral sense, 
as yet, is weak—undeveloped—and it has not 
been taught self-denial. It knows almost 
nothing of the principle of “ mine and thine.” 
The mother must teach it this. This is mine, 
that is thine. The child must be taught to 
respect the rights of others. Dves it steal ? 
Most children do till taught not to. Does it 
teil lies? It is afraid of severe treatment if 
discovered, and hence tries to conceal it. 
Children usually have large Secretiveness, 
and are “Oh, how cunning!” Secretiveness, 
however, should not be ignored or crushed 
out. The injunction is, ‘ Be ye wise as ser- 
pents and harmless as doves.” A child may 





—must—be taught to confess to its parents, 
and when right relations exist between them 
it will be no great cross for it to do so. But 
in such cases love must preponderate over 
Jear. Take the child quietly one side; as- 
sure it of your love, kindness, and care; 
talk with it, pray with it. Vieve was right 
when she advised her mother to pray. Pun- 
ishing a child for stealing or lying never cor- 
rected it, or, rather, never developed powers 
within the child to resist temptation. Grace 
is a matter of growth, and prayer, withont 
ceasing, is a constant desire that God’s Will 
may be done in the heart. A little more 
praying and a little less whipping will be as 
good for the parent as it will be for the child, 
“I dess ’oo had better pray.”] 
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Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac ; the intel- 


lectual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a mowster. 
the complete man can be formed. 


It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and «piritual—that 





PRISON-LIFE 


WRITER in the Pall Mall Gazette (Lon- 
don), gives an account of the Zellen- 
gefiingniss, or cell-prison, in the suburbs of 
Berlin, a gloomy, castellated structure, shut 
in by lofty walls, and having a square battle- 
mented tower rising from the midst of it. It 
was built by command of Frederick William 
IV., who, during a visit to England, had been 
impressed by the Model Prison at Penton- 
ville, on the plan of which the Berlin Peni- 
tentiary was erected. The Gazette thus de- 
scribes it: 

“ The prisen, which covers eleven acres of 
ground, has room for five hundred convicts, 
and is invariably filled. Its inmates, who are 
all supposed to be of the Protestant faith— 
Jews and Catholics being subjected to cor- 
rection elsewhere—are, without exception, 
under five-and-forty years of age (that being 
the period of life when, according to Prus- 
sian philosophy, reformation may be no lpnger 
hoped for), and sentenced to terms varying 
from one to twenty years. Recently, how- 
ever, the new criminal code of the German 
Empire has limited solitary confinement to 
three years, unless a prisoner, with the view 
of securing his separation from other crim- 





IN PRUSSIA. 


inals, voluntarily elects to undergo it for a 
longer period. Asinall penal establishments 
of the same class, the con victs are completely 
isolated from each other from the moment 
they enter until they quit the prison, having 
separate cells and separate boxes at school, 
bathing in separate bath-rooms, taking exer- 
cise in separate yards even, and wearing, 
moreover, caps with long peaks hiding nearly 
the whole of the face on all occasions when 
they leave their cells. Moreover, they are 
required to keep ten paces apart while pro- 
ceeding from one portion of the prison to 
another. 

“The following is the system pursued at 
the Zellengefiingniss, as propounded by Di- 
rector Wilke: From the moment that a con- 
vict enters the prison he is treated as though 
he were an honest man. He is never remind- 
of his crime, and as little as possible of the 
punishment he has to undergo. If well- 
behaved, he is allowed to keep birds and cul- 
tivate flowers. He is permitted to hang the 
walls of his cell with the portraits of his 
friends, and other photographs and prints. 
He is encouraged to spend the little spare 
time at his disposal in drawing and reading, 
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and, above all, in learning foreign languages. 
He is privileged, under certain restrictions, 
to supplement the scanty prison fare with 
such delicacies as butter, bacon, herrings, 
bread, milk, apples, etc. Even from the tri- 
angular slip of ground wherein he takes his 
daily constitutional he gains glimpses through 
the open rails of green lawns planted with 
shrubs and flowers. He is, however, com- 
pelled to work, and to work hard; for it is a 
pet theory with Prussian prison officials that 
in becoming habituated to labor lies a crim- 
inal’s only hope of reformation. The task 
set him is not merely penal, but remedial ; 
one principal object being to awaken in him 
a disposition for work, that he may be able 
to support himself on regaining his liberty.” 

The correspondent gives a description of 
several cells which he visited, an example of 
which must suffice: 

“The inspector unlocked the door of cell 
182, which offered a complete surprise. Cov- 
ering the walls were numerous specimens of 
wood-carving, plaster bas-reliefs, drawings, 
photographs, and nick-nacks of various 
kinds. The inmate of the cell—a short, 
thick-set, middle-aged man, who had been 
condemned to eight years’ imprisonment for 
robbery, eighteen months of his sentence 
being unexpired—had been brought up as 
turner in wood, and had taught himself 
wood-carving. He was just then engaged on 
the handle of an elaborate paper-knife. The 
inspector asked him to show me a pair of 
panels of his own design which he had al- 
most completed, whereupon he produced a 
couple of bas-reliefs, exhibiting not only re- 
markable skill, but something more. In one 
subject Cupid was represented forging his 
darts, and in the other sharpening them. 
Both, it seems, had been executed without 
models, and even without the aid of draw- 
ings or engravings. Excepting that the ana- 
tomy of the figures was slightly defective, 
scarcely a fault could be found with either 
composition. The pose, the arrangement, 
the classic form of the different objects, the 
suggestive accessories and the ornamental 
framework, were alike deserving of very 
high praise. The subjects had been entirely 
carved after the regular day's work was over 
—that is, between seven and ten o'clock at 
night—special permission having been grant- 





ed for the purpose at the convict’s own request. 
Altheugh the pair of panels would have 
brought fifty or sixty thalers [about $40], the 
prisoner had been content to dispose of them 
to the workmaster who employed him for 
four thalers, 

“In other cells more wood-turners and 
carvers were at work, of whom one was 
undergoing a ten years’ sentence for a street 
robbery with violence. Their productions, 
however, though creditable enough in them- 
selves—more especially those of the garotter 
—fell far short uf the performances of the in- 
mate of cell 182. They consisted of such 
things as caskets, portes-cigares, boot-jacks, 
paper-weights, photograph frames, stick and 
umbrella handles, inkstands, paper-knives, 
pipe-rests, etc. One cell appeared to be set 
apart as a repository for articles of this kind, 
and its occupant sat at a high desk, with his 
pen and ink and account-book before him, 
prepared to make sales or to take orders.” 

Reformation, rather than punishment, is the 
idea conveyed above, and is the object of im- 
prisonment in Prussia, - We trust our Amer- 
ican managers of prisons will act on the same 
humane principles, and see what they can do 
by way of improving our criminal classes, 
Is it not true that the worst may repent and 
be saved? The poet says: 

“ While the lamp holds ont to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.” 
—— 4ee 
THE DEATH-RATE REDUCED. 


HE duration of human life is governed 

by law. Those who understand and 
obey the law which governs life and health, 
have a surer guarantee of long life than the 
dissipated, ignorant, and disobedient. That 
we may lengthen or shorten our lives is 
proved by incontestible facts, Still, it would 
be irreverent for any one to claim that he 
is master of life and death. Accidents, earth- 
quakes, tornadoes, etc., cause many prema- 
ture deaths. But there are epidemics and 
many diseases which are avoidable in part, 
if not altogether. 

From the records of London, about 200 
years since, there were about 50 per cent. 
more deaths than births—of course threat- 
ening the depopulation of the city—while 
from 1851 to 1860 there were about 80 per 
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cent. more births than deaths—a vast im- 
provement. Similar statements apply to 
Dresden, Augsburg, Breslau, Paris—this mor- 
tality relating to “plagues” and “ pesti- 
lences,” fifty-seven ef the latter having ap- 
peared during 1,789 years of the Christian 
era, by which vast numbers were swept away, 
a fearful visitation of which we can have no 
adequate idea. [Some say by a merciful 
Providence, to prevent the werld from be- 
coming overstocked. Intelligent moderns, 
at least most of them, have other views. | 
But omitting the ravages from these spe- 
cial causes, a comparison of ancient and 
modern, mortality will surprise many. For 
example, while in London 200 years since 
the deaths were one in every 20 of the liv- 
ing, the present rate is one in 42; in Silesia, 
from 1728 to 1735, the rate was one in 31, but 
from 1861 to 1863 only one in 35; in Berlin, 


during 88 years, the rate was reduced from 
one in 28 to one in 87; in Dublin from one 
in 22 to one in 38 in about 150 years. In 
England and Wales, from 1720 to 1820, the 
mortality was reduced two-fifths; while in 
Boston, from 1728 to 1752, the rate was one 
in 21.61, from 1846 to 1861, in was reduced to 
one in 42.08. A record in Europe gives the 
average of human life in the 16th century as 
21.21, but in 1833, 40.68; while an American 
life insurance company insures life on the 
supposition that more than 12 years have 
been added during the last 50 years; similar 
estimates for Massachusetts give an increase 
of 8 years and 2 months. 





| 
| 


[We think it must begin with physicians. 
They must cease prescribing alcoholic drinks 
as medicines; and the pulpit, the press, and 
the people co-operating, must resolve to es- 
tablish temperance principles and practices 

- everywhere. | 


—— 00 


LIFE INSURANCE AND MODERATE DRINKING—FACTS! 


BY JAMES ALEXANDER MOWATT. 


NE of the best mutual life insurance 
organizations of the world to-day, is 
“The United Kingdom Temperance and Gen- 
eral Provident Institution,” of London, Eng- 
land, of which Mr. William Tweedie, the 
eminent Temperance publisher, and other 
leading Temperance men of England are the 
directors. The company is thirty-two years 
in existence—a long experience-—the experi- 
ence of a whole generation—older than the 
Mutual Life Co., of New York. 

The system of the company now is to in- 
sure all classes of the community who are 
sound in health and addicted to no bad hab- 
its or pursuits, At first it only insured ab- 
solute teetotalers. It now insures very mod- 
erate drinkers as well. But it still keeps the 
two classes separate in different ledgers. All 
pay the same premiums for the insurance, 
but the dividends are divided according to 
the results in each ledger account—teetotal- 
ers distinct from moderate drinkers. 

This is the very best test, we take leave to 
say, and can be applied, as to the effects of 
even the moderate use of alcoholic liquors, 
on health and longevity. 

Here are healthy men introduced by the 





same agents, examined by the same doctors, 
the applications for insurance carefully scru- 
tinized by the same board of teetotalers as 
directors, and what is the experience of the 
company ? 

The Actuary of the Temperance Provident 
is Mr. Samuel Bener, of world-wide fame in 
his profession. He is not, himself, a teetotal- 
er, but he is a mathematician, and figures 
don’t err. He has just reported to the direct- 
ors the results of their last year’s business. 

According to the Carlisle tables of mortal- 
ity, there ought to have been 137 deaths 
among the lives of the teetotalers insured in 
the books of the company. There were only 
90 deaths—47 less in 137 than the tables cal- 
culated for. The amount which ought to 
have been payable to the widows and or- 
phans of the deceased teetotalers was $130,- 
290, in gold. The actual amount payable 
was only $65,025. The saving in the Tem- 
perance section, from low mortality, was, 
therefore, no less than $65,265 out of $130,- 
290. The mortality claims among the tee- 
totalers did not fully come to 50 per cent. of 
the amount calculated upon. 

On the same laws of calculations, by the 
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Carlisle tables of mortality, the death-rate 
among the moderate drinkers ought to have 
been just 244 persons. The actual mortality 
was 282 individuals, being 38 in excess of the 
tables. 

This is an enormous per centage beyond 
the death-rate of the teetotalers. The amount 
of claims ought to have been $244,415, gold. 
The actual claims for the moderate drinkers 
came to $252,875, being $8,640 in excess of 
the sum calculated for in the tables. This 
shows a fearful per centage in excess of the 
claims in the Temperance section. 

The result of this is, that the teetotalers in- 
sured in the U. K. Temperance receive from 
80 to 50 per cent. higher dividends than the 
moderate drinkers insured in the same insti- 
tution on the same terms. We, personally, 
receive those dividends, being for several 
years now insured in the U. K. Temperance 
and General Provident Institution, and, there- 
fore, write of what is within our own knowl- 
edge. 

When Dr. George W. Beard asserted, in 
“Stimulants and Narcotics,” that we have no 
statistics to prove that teetotalers are health- 
ier, or live longer, than moderate drinkers, he 
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only wrote in utter ignorance of the thirty- 
two years’ experience of this Temperance life 
insurance institution, and of the equally sat- 
isfactory experience of the Whittington Life 
Insurance Co., of London; the Victoria As- 
surance Society; the Sceptre Life Assurance 
Co.; the Emperor Life Assurance Co., and 
other life companies of England, that insure 
the lives of teetotalers in a distinct section. 
The Rechabite Friendly Benefit Society (tee- 
total), which has many thousands of mem- 
bers in the U. Kingdom and Australia, and 
which assures for sick allowances, weekly, 
and a sum at death, has just experienced the 
same results arising from the teetotalism of 
the members. The sickness and mortality 
among them has never been as high as among 
kindred societies which are non-teetotal, as 
the Odd-Fellows, the Forresters, and the 
Druids of England and Ireland. 

Here are facts and statistics, as to the mor- 
tality of teetotalers and moderate drinkers 
respectively, which can not be gainsayed nor 
refuted. We commend them to the readers 
of this JourNAL as proof positive of the ad- 
vantages of total abstinence from all that in- 
toxicates. 
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EOPLE frequently say, “ Oh, yes, Phre- 
nology may do very well for those who 
have much to do with mankind, such as min- 
isters, lawyers, physicians, teachers, merchants, 
travelers, and speculators; but for plain farm- 
ers, mechanics, and common, quiet people, who 
for the most part live by themselves, it can be 
of no earthly use.” 

Let a few plain facts settle this question. 
We had a call for an examination by a farmer, 
of German descent, from Pennsylvania. We 
described him as a man of quick business 
judgment, and, among many other things, 
stated that he should act at once when his in- 
tellect had decided in favor of a course of ac- 
tion ; but if he waited for his very large Cau- 
tiousness to conjure up difficulties, he would 
never act till after the favorable opportunity 
had passed. 

He brought in ason a year after, and obtained 
for him a full written description; the next 
year he brought another son for a similar ex- 
amination. He remarked that our examination 





of his own head had been of very great advan- 
tage to him in urging him forward to take 
more risks and act more promptly in business 
matters. He stated that just before he first 
met us he was offered a lot of land for $90 an 
acre, and through his great Cautiousness he 
decided not to take it, but he has since bought 
it at $125 an acre, an advance in price to an 
amount of $2,300 more than it was offered to 
him for but a few months before; and though 
he made a good bargain at the last he might 
have saved $2,300 if he had acted up to the 
first clear promptings of his judgment. 
“ Now,” said he, “IT remember your advice, 
and buy and sell property as my intellect 
directs, and keep my fears in the background, 
and succeed better than ever before. I am 
satisfied I never paid out money to a better 
advantage than that which I have expended 
for phrenological examinations.” 

A man from Texas writes that we examined 
his head sixteen years ago; that our directions 
to him as to business have been followed, and 
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all our predictions have proved entirely true, 
and he feels that he owes to our advice his emi- 
nent success and good position. 

A healthy, enterprising-looking man accosted 
us recently, and said, “ You don’t know me, 
but I never can forget you. I came to you 
fifteen years ago, and you wrote out my char- 
acter, telling me my faults with great plainness, 
and, as I then thought, with severity. You 
said I had strong propensities which would 
lead me headlong to ruin if I did not at once 
turn about and do my best to become a man 
and use my talents in a right direction. You 
told me what to do in the way of business and 
how to make the most of myself. WhenI got 
the written statement I read it over and over 
and resolved to cut loose from my rowdy asso- 
ciates and adopt the business you named; in 
short, ‘I turned over a new leaf’ entirely. My 
, friends were astonished, my former rough asso- 








ciates jeered, those who disliked me said my 
reform would not last ; dut it did last, and here 
I am a respectable man, have succeeded in my 
business, acquired property, and a good stand- 
ing in the church, am superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, have one of the best of wives, 
and four healthy, happy children. And now, 
permit me to say, I owe all I am and all I hope 
to become to you and your timely advice. | 
have all your books in my library, and I send 
people to your office frequently for examina- 
tion, and in doing so benefit them and make a 
thank offering to you and your cause. More- 
over, my associates, who jeered at my reforma- 
tion, have all ‘gone to the dogs;’ two have 
died in the poor-house, broken-down sots ; one 
committed suicide when suffering from de- 
lirium tremens ; one found his way to the pen- 
itentiary, and not one of them has come to 
anything desirable.” 


—~+0e—___—_- 


ADDRESS TO 


BY E. M. 


N this brief paper we wish to present for 
the consideration of young men every- 
where a few thoughts on the Science of Mind. 
Having for a number of years past given a 
large share of our attention to the investiga- 
tion of the Science of Man, and particularly 
to Phrenology as a philosophical system of 
man’s mental nature, and being still engaged 
in studying and applying its great truths 
wherever we mingle with men in the various 
relations of society, having come to the in- 
vestigation of this subject with a mind pre- 
pared to receive or reject, in accordance with 
the evidence, we think we can speak from 
personal knowledge and experience, and hence 
with some degree of justice. A man should 
not utter positive opinions ona subject abeut 
which he knows comparatively nothing. 
First, then, we would say that after careful 
and systematic study, both theoretically and 
practically, we are firmly and truly convinced 
that the science of the human mind, as de- 
veloped and taught by Gall, Spurzhcim, 
Combe, Fowler, Wells, and others, is of in- 
estimable value to the human race, and is 
stamped with the impress of truthfulness and 
nobility. We say truthfulness, because its 
principles are scientifically demonstrable; we 
say nobility, because man is one of the noblest 
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works of God, and mind the crowning glory 
of man. The study must, then, partake of the 
greatness of the objects. 

Having been benefited ourselves, we now 
desire to refer others to the same source of 
benefit. We would lay it down as a prin. 
ciple, that a knowledge of Phrenology is ovr 
grand basic element of true manhood and 
womanhood. It underlies, as we believe, the 
cause of individual, social, and national re- 
form. From it should naturally spring health, 
success, growth. Weare everywhere hedged 
in by laws—the laws of nature, which are the 
laws of God. It is important to know these 
laws, for obedience produces good—trans- 
gression, evil. The penalties are unayoid- 
able. The rewards are also fixed. In order 
to a well-balanced body, we should become 
acquainted with the laws of the body; in 
order to a well-balanced mind, the laws of 
mind, 

We would lay it down as another prin- 
ciple, that all who honestly and thoroughly 
investigate Phrenology will be convinced of 
its utility and correctness, and will never re- 
gard their time lost in so doing. The proofs 
are evident. Our opposers are of those who 
have not carefully appealed to nature. This 
science understood gives a man power over 
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himself, power over others, and power to be- 
come better and happier. We feel that it is 
one of the great means employed by God for 
the social, moral, and spiritual improvement 
of our race. We know this to be the case, 
if, indeed, we can know anything of the 
plans and purposes of the Creator, as mani- 
fested in nature and by all his workings about 
us. Let us, then, urge upon all readers of this 
article to study Phrenology and its associated 
sciences. It will certainly do you no harm, 
else the Creator’s works are at variance with 
himself. It will assuredly do you much good, 
Procure books, read them in your leisure 
hours, make opportunities for reading them. 
A little learned every day, and a subject is 
soon mastered. 

To young men about visiting the city of 
New York we would say, do not fail to visit 
the Phrenological Rooms. In consulting 
your best interests, be persuaded by us, if 
possible for you so to do, to take the course 
of theoretical and practical instruction an- 
nually offered at the New York Phrenological 
Institute. Its cabinet is well supplied with 
skulls, busts, casts, drawings, and all the ap- 
pliances for studying man and mind. We 
speak as one desiring your good, for we feel 
that this knowledge is calculated to amelior- 
ate the condition of humanity everywhere. 

Upon the young clergyman we would es- 
pecially urge the claims of this science. You 
are about to deal with mind and with mind’s 
higher moral and spiritual faculties. How 
important, then, the study of that mind in 
its various relations by those means which 
the God of nature has placed in your power. 
Phrenology shows the wonderful adaptation 
of Christianity to man’s religious nature, 
shows how best to appeal to and develop 
that religious nature. It gives greater power 
in the interpretation of Scripture. It will 
aid most largely in teaching men how to im- 
prove and culture themselves, and to become 
moral, enlightened, and self-governed human 
beings. It is very useful in reasoning with 
infidelity and extreme rationalism. It de- 
monstrates that reason is not the only or yet 
the highest mental power. It meets the 
skeptic on his own ground, the natural. It 
points to moral and religious faculties. These 
look for spiritual food, recognize spiritual in- 
fluences and existences, and the life here- 





after. They believe in God, and seek his 
spirit and guidance. If these innate spirit- 
ual wants exist, are there not also truths in 
nature answering to them ?—truths not to be 
tested by a mere material reason alone, be- 
cause appealing to faculties of another order 
and nature. Here is opened a wide realm for 
interesting research—the mental philosophy 
of Christianity. 

The teacher also has to deal with mind. To 
him our science offers its valuable assistance, 
a kind of assistance nowhere else obtainable. 
Engaged in this calling ourselves, we speak 
that we do know and testify that we have 
seen. Had we to institute a comparison, we 
would place this mental knowledge above all 
other kinds except the religious. -But the 
whole tendency of Phrenology is both moral 
and religious. To enumerate all its bearings 
on the training of children, that great work on 
which hang our hopes of the future, would 
require a volume. Here it has a golden 
mission. 

Phrenology loudly appeals to the physi- 
cian. Its doctrine of the temperaments in its 
constitutional bearings is especially valuable. 
Many diseases are connected with the brain, 
are nervous, are mental. Mind and body are 
most intimately connected. Is there no ad- 
vantage to be derived from an understanding 
of the nature and functions of the brain, as 
developed, applied, and demonstrated by 
those who have given their lives to this spe- 
cial department of scientific research? Are 
there no benefits derivable from a knowledge 
of the normal and abnormal action of the 
various mental organs? Does not this come 
within the sphere of the medical profession? 

To every young man or woman, of what- 
ever calling or station, we would say learn to 
“know thyself.” All of us should have a 
purpose in life. It is not for us to be content 
to drift along on the sea of circumstances 
aimless and purposeless. We are not mere 
automatons. We are creatures of a higher 
destiny. Let us not suffer ourselves to be 
misled by that delusive and nerveless doc- 
trine, that circumstances are all-controlling. 
The human will does, and can, and must sur- 
mount them. But what is this purpose or 
aim we should have in life? It is the rorma- 
TION Of A CHARACTER, the building up our 
inner natures with the elements of strength, 
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self-government, aspiration, virtue, honor, 
manliness, temperance. To aid us in doing 
this, my young friends, the sublime motto of 
the ancient Greeks, printed in golden letters 
on the Delphic Temple, shines down to us 
along the ages—“ Know Thyself.” 


—_— 


WINDOW GARDENING IN ENGLAND. 








‘TT is apparent, at least, that the English 
-L. people generally take more interest in 
flowers than the Americans. The extent to 
which “window gardening” is practiced in 
and about every village, town, and city, 
commands the notice of foreigners. Among 
the poor, as well as the rich, are to be seen 
structures on the window-sills, kept con- 
stantly filled with flowering and ornamental 
leaved plants through the whole season. In 
the more wealthy neighborhoods these win- 
dow structures are elegant in the make and 
finish, and in places the whole front of a 
house would seem ablaze with bright colors 
and climbing vines. Through the mechan- 
ics’ and laborers’ quarters there would be a 
less gorgeous display; but even in the most 
wretched hovels, where the poor are com- 
pelled to live, it was quite common to see, in 
a back alley, on the sill of a window, four or 
five stories up, a single plant of geranium, or 
a pot of mignonette, that had been carefully 
tended by its owner. The demand is so 
large for this class of plants, that they are 
propagated by the million, and sold at very 
low rates, when compared with our prices 
for the same kind and quality of plants. 
Fuchsias, strong, stalky plants, for twelve 
cents apiece; geranium, balsams, calceolar- 
ias, etc., etc., at from four to six cents, or 
one-sixth of what they would cost here. In 
London, propagators from the suburbs send 
thousands of these flowering plants every 
morning to Covent Garden Market; from 
here they are distributed by men, women, 
and boys to all parts of the city, each of 
whom has his own customers, and keeps 
them supplied with whatever kinds they 
want, not only for window decoration, but 
aiso for garden culture. 

(Mr. Henry T. Williams, of this city, has 
earned the gratitude of many, by publishing 
an excellent book in this special interest, 
which gives instruction as to sorts to plant, 





and how to arrange, cultivate, fertilize, etc. 
The price of the book is $2, and may be 
ordered from this office. ] 


——_+0e—___- 
STILL THE SAME. 


TuHovGH a slanderer may defame you, 
Meke your friends forsake your side, 

Make them scorn you, make them hate you, 
Make them shun you in their pride; 


Though his bitter, envious lying 
Makes your heart feel sick and sore, 
Still, in heaven’s estimation, 
You are as you were before. 
Cc. E. WORLINE, 
—— +06—__ 


PresupDIceE.—The prejudiced man is like a 
man walking on a narrow path with his eyes 
downward, and will not raise them to behold 
even the grandest sceneries which appear on 
either hand. Or, like a man shut up in his 
house, with the doors locked, the windows elos- 
ed, the shutters fastened, and the blinds down; 
without a candle or a lamp to light his dismal 
condition, dark, and in the dark, without much 
hope of seeing things differently; yet he is in- 
dulging a kind of satisfaction that he is right, 
and all who differ from him necessarily wrong. 
He is afraid of opening his eyes, for fear that 
he will see something to disconcert and rob 
him of his present condition of complacent 
satisfaction. Blindness is the safety and hap- 
piness of prejudice, as well as its sure univer- 
sal result.—7homas Hughes. 

[Such a person has not a well-formed intel- 
lect, nora full top-head. He is wanting in pow- 
ers of observation, in Benevolence, Veneration, 
Hope, and, especially, in the organ of Spiritu- 
ality. There may be large Firmness, which, 
with but moderate intellect, would give ob- 
stinacy, and, with large Combativeness, render 
him a morose, carping critic—a negative, satis- 
fied with nothing. He may have been born so. 
Possibly, he was “an unwelcome child ;” con- 
sequently, lacking the warm, hopeful, joyous 
nature common to those born in happy wed- 
lock. Whatever may be the cause of a mind 
constitutionally narrow and prejudiced, its 
possessor is more to be pitied than blamed. 
Let us be lenient to the unfortunate.] 


GoLD wears away in the handling. Govern- 
ment officials state that in the simple counting 
and transfer of $1,000,000 from one vault to 
another, the loss by abrasion amounts to $6. 
The amount lost by aberration has not yet been 
computed. 
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THE LATE PANIC, 


ISTRUST is the child of dishonesty. 
When the people find their legis- 
lators, from President down to pettifog- 
ger, whom chance has elevated to place 
and power, engaged in plundering the 
public Treasury, speculating in Credit 
Mobilier stocks, voting themselves thou- 
sands of dollars “ back pay,” and doubling 
their own salaries at their own sweet 
wills; when it is seen that great land- 
grants are bestowed on railway specula- 
tions, in which the people who own the 
lands have little or no interest; when 
defaleations in banks, revenue offices, 
trust companies, post-effices, etc., are so 
frequent, is it matter of surprise that the 
people have no confidence in public men, 
or that a crushing panic follows such 
wickedness? With an honest govern- 
ment, in which the people could place 
reliance, there could be no ground for 
such “scares.” 7 
Before the war there were opened up, 
or put under the plow, some ten mil- 
lions of acres of virgin lands yearly. 
This had been somewhere near the av- 
erage, and was considered a healthy 
growth of the country. But since the 
war, through enormous railway land- 
grants, more than forty millions of acres 
have been opened yearly, and put into 
crops. This has created a glut in the 
grain markets, and prices dropped to a 
figure rendering its transportation un- 








profitable. Hence the Grancrrs. A 
war between farmers and railroads is, of 
all things, the most senseless, and only 
small-minded demagogues will engage in 
it. The railways are the parents of more 
than half the farmers, who are now com- 
plaining because the railways can not 
transport their produce to market. Had 
the farmers grown less grain and more 
wool, cotton, flax, hemp, etc.—less bulky 
than grain—there would have been less 
difficulty in its transportation. What 
the West needs now is a more diversified 
industry. It is true, our means for trans- 
portation between producers and con- 
sumers has*not kept pace with our agri- 
cultural productions, and instead of new 
railways reaching into wild prairies, we 
need more east and west trunk lines, 
more facilities. for transportation by wa- 
ter. In short, we want direct communi- 
cation by ship canals between the upper 
great lakes, the Missouri, Mississippi, 
Ohio, and the Atlantic. If the States 
and Territories of the Union are to re- 
main united, the east with the west, the 
north with the south, increased facilities 
for rapid and cheap intercourse must be 
established. All barriers which keep 
people apart must be broken down and 
removed. Negro slavery, the cursed i-.- 
heritance of monarchical progenitors, 
was wiped out of this nation in blood, 
Those whom the war did not destroy, it 
demoralized. All felt its “cold and 
clammy hand.” The pulpit, the press, 
the school, the family, felt the spirit of 
carnage, and the nation was shaken from 
center to circumference by that dread 
demon, war. Passion became rampant. 
Men in the armies, who never drank be- 
fore—circumspect men—became drunk- 
ards; men who were satisfied with mod- 
erate gains became avaricious; men gave 
way to their lusts, and children were be- 
gotten under these circumstances, and 
passion and belligerency characterize 
thousands of the rising generation. But 
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worst of all, there was a general letting- 
down of moral principles ; swindlers got 
into office, pretended patriots proved 
bounty-jumpers and wicked rioters; low, 
bad men were elected to offices of trust, 
which they dishonored, because “ respect- 
able citizens” were careless, and neglect- 
ed to attend primary elections and nom- 
inate men of worth. For example, call 
to mind our late city swindling rings, 
that robbed and plundered at their wills. 

Weak, if not criminal, Congressmen 
yielded to the lead of unprincipled shys- 
ters, and were caught like a swarm of 
rats, each voraciously gnawing away on 
the public cheese. The President of the 
United States PARTICIPATED in and in- 
dorsed their action! Need we look fur- 
ther for the cause of the late panic? for 
the “tight times” which threaten our 
people? for the want of employment 
which thousands of willing hands suffer 
to-day ? Instead of honest, capable states- 
men, we have in our legislatures wicked 
rogues, miserable quacks, and ignorant 
tricksters. ‘The exceptions are compara- 
tively few. Why,a majority in every State 
legislature is made up of slavering, whis- 
ky-drinking, tobacco-chewing, or tobacco- 
smoking topers! slaves to appetite! Can 
honest, healthful legislation be expected 
from such diseased, depraved, and de- 
based conditions? Notmuch. We want 
clean, healthy, moral men, not whisky 
or tobacco drunkards, in our legislatures ; 
and until we secure them we may expect 
to suffer all the evils which now curse us. 
As a nation, we are decidedly sick and in 
debt, but not yet in a hopeless state, or 
beyond recovery. The Tribune advises 
“bread and water” as a remedy for the 
patient. We believe in simple diet, plain 
elothes, and hard work. Stop all extrav- 
agance. Import less jewelry, less frills, 
flounces, and feathers, and come down 
to the substantial and useful until we get 
out of debt. Use the pruning knife—cut 
off “ dead beats” from among politicians. 


” 





We must weed out poisonous and worth- 
less brambles, and burn them in the fire 
of public indignation. Then we must 
select the best material at our disposal, 
lay a foundation on the rock of hon- 
esty, and build such a structure as will 
withstand not only a panic, but be so 
firm that the gates of hell can not pre- 
vail against it. Metaphor aside, there 
are clean, honest, temperate, and capable 
men in this nation. We must appoint 
or elect no others to places of trust or to 
manage our public affairs. Then, by tem- 
perance, industry, and economy, we can, 
through our immense natural resources, 
soon come into normal conditions, and 
take our place at the head of all na- 
tions. 

One cause for congratulation is the fact 
that there can be no starvation here, 
where crops have been so bountiful. We 
shall all have enough to eat, though we 
may not have ehough money to pay all 
our debts or to indulge in useless lux- 
uries, 

Among other hopeful signs are the fol- 
lowing: The Evangelical Alliance prom- 
ises more zeal in the cause of free reli- 
gion; temperance men are kindling tem- 
perance fires in every school disurict, 
which must reach every family ; common 
schools are to be kept up and improved; 
prison reformers will try to convert our 
penitentiaries into refurmatories, so that 
he who goes in as a convicted felon may 
come out the better for the training he 
receives. May not even such wicked 
sinners repent and be saved? Failing to 
improve the prisoner while serving out 
his term, or to fit him to earn an honest 
living, he is released only to prey again 
on the people. Then, with revenge in 
his heart, and without hope or true as- 
piration, he contaminates all with whom 
he comes in contact, and leads others 
into greater crimes. Thank God for the 
favorable change which has come over 
the public mind in this respect, and which 
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promises such favorable results. With 
all the obstacles in our way, with all the 
drawbacks, financial or other, we are, as 
a nation, still in the way of “PproGREss 


and IMPROVEMENT,” and shall finally rise 
above the rule of intemperance and Pas- 
SION, and come under the reign of Faith, 
Hope, Charity, and Godliness. 


— ~+4o—__—_— 


MEMORY AND CRIME. 


a have received the following account from 
a Washington Territory paper, with a request 
that we append some explanation. ] 


“ “NONVICTION.—The jury in the case 

of Joseph H. Terry, indicted for as- 
sault with intent to murder, after a few mo- 
ments of consultation, came into court with 
the verdict of guilty, as charged in the in- 
dictment. The main facts of this case were 
published at the time of the assault and 
commitment. From the details brought out 
upon the trial, it appears that Terry was 
a teamster, carrying on the business of 
hauling in and about this city on his own 
means, and heretofore bore the reputation of 
an honest, industrious, and thrifty citizen, 
never before accused of crime or irregularity. 
That upon the day of this assault, feeling 
unwell and greatly depressed in spirits, he 
went into the ‘Fashion Saloon’ and en- 
gaged with others in playing cards for the 
drinks, in which he spent several hours and 
drank from ten to fifteen times. On the last 
occasion he lost the game, and after drinking 
told the bar-keeper he had no money to pay 
the reckoning, whereupon the latter remon- 
strated with him rather sharply for ordering 
what he could not pay for. He immediately 
left the saloon, went to his room, soon after 
returned with a navy revolver, sat down upon 
a table to steady himself, and deliberately 
fired at the bar-keeper, the ball entering his 
left side, passing round tne body in front, 
and lodging between the ribs on the opposite 
side. The man shot has nearly recovered 
from the effects of the wound—a most won- 
derful escape from instant death. At the 
time of his arrest the prisoner was crazy 
drunk and resisted like a maniac, and was 
only overcome and conveyed to the prison 
by the exercise of strong physical force. 
Upon the trial he declared under oath, with 
much show of reason, that he had no knowl- 
edge or recollection of any circumstance con- 
nected with the affair from the time he was 





playing cards until the next morning when 
he found himself in prison. 

“Messrs. White and Judson, counsel for 
the prisoner, defended on the plea of insan- 
ity. It was contended by counsel that the 
insanity was clearly manifest in the fact that 
the attempt to kill was without any appar- 
ent motive or reasonable provocation, and 
that if produced by intoxicating drink, the 
victim of the assault furnished the sole mo- 
tive for his own destruction, and should be 
held at least equally liable for its conse- 
quences. The jury held that insanity pro- 
duced by intoxication was no justification 
for crime, and made their verdict accordingly. 
The prosecution was conducted by G. N. 
McConaha, Prosecuting Attorney, assisted by 
James McNaught. An appeal has been taken 
to the Supreme Court.” 

[The plea of the prisoner in this case is, of 
course, open to suspicion, because most men 
who have been intoxicated and committed a 
crime in that condition remember pretty dis. 
tinctly all that happened; but in New York 
and elsewhere the same plea is often made, 
and we have no doubt that it is sometimes 
honestly and sincerely made. Alcoholic stim- 
ulants, especially those poisoned with drugs, 
of the present day, so bewilder and stultify 
the mind that men have intelligence enough 
to fight a battle and use the requisite means 
for doing an injury to an opponent, and seem 
to be intelligent in their conduct, yet are 
entirely destitute of moral consciousness. 
Some forms of insanity are such that per- 
sons live for years, and when they recover 
they have no remembrance of anything that 
occurred during the term of derangement. 
Others can remember everything with per- 
fect distinctness, just as we remember a ridic- 
ulous dream. We suppose that the safety of 
the community requires that men be punished, 
certainly that they be restrained, who have, 
in a state of intoxication, committed a crime. 
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Men who can not be trusted with liberty be- 
cause they will take into their stomachs that 
which steals away the brain, and leads them 
to murder men among their best friends, 
ought to be restrained of their liberty; but 
we have no such law, though we have a law 
to hang a man who uses his liberty wrongly, 
in becoming intoxicated and then committing 
a crime. The plea of forgetfulness, or un- 
consciousness, is an easy one to make, and it 
would not be safe for courts to accept it, 
except on the surest grounds, Would it not 
be the part of wisdom to save the broken 
hearts and the sorrows of wives and children 
by restricting the sale of that which perverts 
the judgment and unsettles the memory, and 
leads the otherwise kind father to imbrue his 
hands in the blood of children? There are 
ten thousand drinking saloons in New York, 
more or less, probably more, and we profess 
to have no power legally to close them, but 
we do profess to have the power to hang 
those who, drinking the vile stuff, become 
maniacs, and thus are rendered liable to 
commit the most terrible acts.] 


—_+9¢—___— 


WANTED—CAREFUL, HONEST MEN. 





HE Churchman says: We hear not a few 
complaints from men in business that 

they find it very difficult to obtain responsi- 
ble and faithful agents, who act from a sense 
of duty, and who may be always trusted in. 
Take any class—for example, the employés of 
railways, persons upon whose care and fideli- 
ty the highest interests are depending. Scarce 
a week, perhaps we might say a day, passes 
in which some fearful accident is not report- 
ed, and in a large majority of cases the result 
of culpable carelessness. _The switch-tender 
forgets to set his switch right, the engineer 
neglects to notice a signal, the conductor 
mistakes the time, and the sad catastrophe 
follows. And there seems to be no legal 
remedy. There is no deliberate intention to 
do wrong, no positive offense. There is neg- 
ligence, but against this it is not easy for the 
law to make provision, and it is very difficult 
to find jurors who will punish. The expe- 
rience of the world is amply sufficient to 
show that men can neither be bribed nor 
forced to the discharge of duty. These may 





be effectual for a time, but only the man 
whose conduct is ruled by the sense of what 
is right can be steadily relied on. And here 
is the root of the present trouble. When 
selfishness and greed seize on a community, 
and love of money becomes the ruling pas- 
sion, every class of society is demoralized. 
Then it becomes rare to find a man for any 
position who really makes his employer’s in- 
terests his own, and gives himself heartily 
and earnestly fo his work. To get much and 
do little is the order of the day, and shirking 
of labor and carelessness followed by dis- 
astrous results appear in all quarters, The 
only remedy for this that we know of isa 
higher moral culture, so that men, in what- 
ever position placed, know and feel and ac- 
cept its responsibilities. If we can not have 
confidence in our fellow-men that they will 
perform their duties faithfully for conscience’ 
sake, society will become disorganized. No 
amount of force can hold it together. The 
cry is for honest and faithful men—where 
can we find them? Surely a sad ery to be 
heard in a Christian land. 

[We say again, why not apply the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology in selecting men espe- 
cially adapted to particular positions and 
pursuits? A cautious man is needed to be 
an engineer on a locomotive; honest men are 
needed to run our savings banks and other 
financial institutions; while religious news- 
papers and pulpits ought to have good, re- 
ligious men to conduct them. Phrenology 
can put its finger on the “right man for the 
right place.” Then why not employ it? We 
think there would be a sudden change in 
some places were this test applied.] 


—_0e——_—_- 


STRONG DRINK—A CRY FOR HELP. 


HE following is but one among many of 

similar tenor which greet us and grieve 

our hearts. It is written by a true woman, 

who seeks to reclaim herhusband. Hear her 
prayer: 

“EpITtoR OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL— 
Dear Sir: Ehave read your JourNAL long 
enough to discover that no word of cheer is 
ever denied to suffering humanity by you in 
time of trial. I have a very dear friend who 
is an inebriate. It is terrible to watch him 
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day by day struggling against this influence, 
knowing that it is surely growing stronger, 
and that he is growing weaker all the while. 
I have heard that there is in New York city 
an Inebriate Asylum. Will you tell me some- 
thing of this?) Have you a personal knowl- 
edge of any cures ever effected in the institu- 
tion? It is my last and almost my only hope 
of reclaiming my loved one, my husband. 

“The lifetime, weal or woe, of more than 
one human heart is involved in this matter. 
In consideration of this I come to you for 
help. Please find out exactly what the price 
of one month’s board and treatment in the 
asylum would be, and let me know as soon 
as yon possibly can. Also whether or not I 
would be allowed to remain in the institution 
with my husband, provided he can raise 
means sufficient to have me accompany him. 
If you can reply at once to this, I pray you 
will do so, Remember my anxiety, and that 
if you can give me no hope, your reply will 
at least relieve a cruel suspense. 

“MRS. ig 

[Of course, we wrote the lady in reply to 
her appeal, and shall religiously keep her 
sorrowful secret. But why this sad and crush- 
ing experience? Why should a man, made 
in the image of God, come down to this? 
It is answered in a word, and that word is 
self-indulgence, when it should have been 
SELF-DENIAL. The man becomes a helpless, 
driveling imbecile through his cups. Did 
the “ doctors” prescribe bourbon for his 
mother when she suckled him? Probably. 
And so he came to love it. At any rate, the 
hand of the great black demon is on him 
now, and will in all probability chase him 
into a hole in the ground, where his body 
will molder away, and afterward his: soul 
will be brought to judgment for his course. 

What a picture is this! A wife pleading 
that her dissipated husband may be saved! 
Reader, there is a question now agitating the 
public mind throughout the world, It is 
this: Is it right for governments to license 
individuals, for a price, to sell intoxicating 
liquors to weak human beings, and thus lead 
thousands into vice and crime, and millions 
to drunkards’ graves? Question: Will you 
vote for temperance, or will you give the un- 
chained devil another thousand years on 
earth ?] 
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UR Annual Course of instr iction in The- 
oretical and Pra.tics! Phrexology opens 

on the 5th of November. Those who desire 
to join it can receive circulars by mail giving 
all information relative to it by applying at 


once. Please address this office. 
———_»>- eo _—__—_ 

HOW STOCK SPECULATORS BECOME 
BALD-HEADED. 


EARLY all of the men along the line 
of Comstock lode are fast becoming 
bald-headed just above the right ear. A 
manufacturer of hair-restorer observed that 
among the first to come to his place for ad- 
vice were curb-stone brokers; next, dealers 
and dabblers in stocks generally; finally, 
mining superintendents and experts and com- 
mission brokers in stocks began to call, all 
displaying bald spots more or less clearly de- 
fined an inch or two above the right ear. 
Taking a hint from observing the class of 
persons first afflicted, the hair doctor kept 
close watch about the several bulletin-boards 
in front of the offices of the stock brokers, 
and narrowly observed the actions of those 
who came to read the reports. He noticed 
that each man, after studying the reports a 
short time, invariably gave his hat a slight 
shove over to the left, and walked off, scratch- 
ing his head vigorously about two inches 
above his right ear. After this discovery all 
was as Clear as day to the great hair doctor. 
He went home and hung up a sign announc- 
ing his ability to cure the “new baldness,” 
which he calls “sympathetic.” His treat- 
ment is simple and efficacious. His first con- 
dition is that the patient shall get out of 
stocks; second, that he shall be kept out. 
After this the hair generally starts within a 
week. In some obstinate cases it is found 
necessary to put the right arm ina sling in 
order to correct old habits.— Virginia City 
—Nevada—Enteprise, 
[Now, let us give the philosophy of this 
odd fact. The organ of Acquisitiveness, or 


love of gain, is located on each side of the 
head at the place indicated. Its activity, 
whether pleasurable or the reverse, creates 
excitement at that point, and the man rubs it 
accordingly. When will editors become as 
well-informed as they are brilliant ?—Ep. 
PHREN. Jour. ] 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


HOSE who contemplate writing for the 
press would do well to read the following 
rhymes carefully, and carry out the advice to 
the very letter. By so doing, they would save 
editors a world of trouble and anxiety of mind, 
and themselves a disappointment: 
Write upon pages of a single size, 
Cross all your T’s and neatly dot your I’s; 
On one side only let your lines be seen; 
Both sides filled up announce a Verdant Green. 
Correct, yes, re-correct all that you write, 
And let your ink be black, your paper white; 
For spongy foolscap of a muddy blue 
Betrays a mind of the same dismal hue. 
Punctuate carefully, for on this score 
Nothing proclaims the practiced writer more. 
Then send it off, and, lest it merit lack, 
Inclose the postage stamps to send it back; 
But first pay all the postage on it, too, 
For editors look black on “ six cents due,” 
And murmur, as they run the effusion o'er, 
“A shabby fellow and a wretched bore.” 
Yet ere it goes, take off a copy clean; 
Poets should own a copying machine. 
Little they know the time that’s spent, and care, 
In hunting verses vanished—who knows where ? 
Bear this in mind, observe it to the end, 
And you shall make the editor your friend. 


—+0e—__—_—__ 


Tue Hartford Churchman makes fun of a 
Presbyterian: “Patronage” is a very good 
thing to have, and we do not see why it should 
not be given to those things which deserve it. 
But one of the most novel appeals for patron- 
age which have come under our notice, is the 
“Presbyterian Cook-book.” To this unique 
production The Presbyterian, of August 23d, 
devotes nearly half a column of editorial. We 
are unfortunate in not having a copy of this re- 
markable book before us ; for we should like to 
see, for one thing, what sort of a dish it would 
make of “the five points.” We must remon- 
strate against the practice of carrying denom- 
inationalism into cookery! Itis bad enough 
to have the mind trained and molded into the 
pattern of a denomination ; but when our friends 
carry this habit into their diet, and so make the 
body Presbyterian, it is too bad. We beg them 
to think of the consequences. There are many 
mental obstacles to unity now; but how will it 
be when the system of Presbyterian cookery is 
fairly established? The Arminian stomach, for 
instance, will never be able te digest a Calvin- 
istic meal, and one-result will surely be that 
whenever the Methodist accepts the proverb- 
ially gencrous hospitality of his Presbyterian 





friend, he will be obliged to carry an antidote 
in his pocket, as he now carries a theological 
antidote against Presbyterianism in his mind. 
Here is a great work for “ liberalism” to do. 
Let it arm itself for opposition to this terrible 
bugbear of dietetic dogmatism. 

[Those who eat much pork are said to be 
piggish, or of mutton, sheepish. May it not be 
the same with those who feed—mentally—too 
much on any particular religious creed? Why 
not take a mixed—theological—diet ? ] 


Brarn Diseases IN ENGLAND.—According 
to Dr. Charles Elam, of London, during the last 
thirty years, while the English population has 
increased thirty per cent., the mortality due to 
diseases of the brain has multiplied nearly 
four fold. This he attributes to the fact that 
“the great development of railway and tele- 
graphic communication has resulted in an 
enormous increase of business transactions, 
entailing a vast augmentation of the cares, 
worries, and anxieties of life. The brain, re- 
ceptive of all impressions, and originating all 
volitional impulses, has a double load to bear 
in the economy, etc.” Our modern civiliza- 
tion needs a more practical application of its 
knowledge of the physical moral laws. There 
are too many intellectual suicides ! 


Back Pay.—Gen. Butler says: I voted for, 
advocated, engineered, and made myself respon- 
sible for—however the same may be phrased— 
an increase of salary to President, judges, mem- 
bers of the cabinet, and of Congress, to every 
degree in my power, and am glad that I was 
able to bring it about to the extent charged 
upon me. It is a responsibility from which I 
do not shrink, and I shall neither falsify my 
acts nor prevaricate myself in palliation or 
excuse. 

[Which is precisely like any other body of 
“hired men”—for Congressmen are nothing 
more—saying to their employer, we hired out 
to work for you at $500 a month, which we 
were very glad to do; but now that it is in our 
power to double the amount, and you can not 
prevent us from se doing, we have resolved to 
“help ourselves ;” and with his thumb on his 
nose, gyrating his fingers, boasts of his dis- 
honest daring. Is this American statesman- 
ship? Friends and brethren of our Demo- 
cratic Republie, we must put a stop to this 
sort of bold robbery, or we shall go down. 
Let us rebuke the miscreants, and send them 
into merited obscurity, and put better men 
in places of trust.] 
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PREMATURE DEVELOPMENT. 


N°? people exhibit such impatience under 
restraint, such a restless desire of act- 
ual and rapid progress, as the Americans. 
The German will patiently plod on through 
ten or twelve years of laborious study before 
he enters his profession, and the Englishman 
will serve an apprenticeship of five or seven 
years without complaint; but the American 
frets and chafes in a very uneasy manner if 
he must serve three or four years’ probation 
in any calling. This spirit of restlessness 
communicates itself to the children, and im- 
patient of childhood, they reach onward to 
boyhood ; and impatient of boyhood, they 
try to be men long before nature intended 
them to wear that dignity. 

Though this spirit seems almost natural, 
yet it is encouraged by fond parents, who are 
not content to see their boys being boys, and 
their girls being girls, but are anxious that 
they should exhibit all the accomplishments 
of men and women before they have become 
thoroughly acquainted with their toys. As 
a consequence, we see boys sporting their fine 
hats and canes, and talking proudly along 
the streets, when they should be trundling 
their hoops or playing ball; and we have 
girls putting on the fine-lady style and en- 
tertaining beaux when they should be mind- 
ing their kittens and doll-babies. Americans 
seldom see anything improper in these things, 
but foreigners never fail to observe it, and 
make it a source of amusement; for to one 
viewing the affair from the standpoint of com- 
mon sense, a monkey tricked out in the habil- 
iments which commonly belong to men is not 
a more ridiculous object than a boy aping the 
outward appearance of manhood. 

There are two periods to be gone through 
before we arrive at maturity, and each has 
its own function in developing the perfect 
man. There is the time when the child must 
have his little toys, and there is another time 
when the boy must have his sleds and swings, 
and neither burdened with care nor fettered 
with the conventionalities of society, he 





must be allowed freedom of movement and 
thought. Any hurrying from one stage to 
another, as regards his mental or physical 
development, is at enmity with the highest 
perfection of man, because it is unnatural. 
And perhaps it is more to be discouraged on 
another account—it lowers the standard of 
manhood. The boy who is convinced that 
fine clothes and the ability to say a few smart 
things will make a man of him, has laid a 
sure foundation for a superficial life. Taking 
the outward appearance—and that a very 
doubtful appearance—for the real substance, 
he will always be a mere shadow of a man, 
with few of those virtues and qualities that 
ennoble humanity. 

Fond parents commonly deem it an unal- 
loyed blessing that their children should be 
witty and “smart,” and able to “ head ” their 
superiors in years; but the immense growth 
of pride and impudence that invariably 
spring from such soil generally, more than 
counterbalances real precocity of mind, which 
itself is not always a good omen. The dwarf 
tree will bloom early because it is a dwarf, 
but may not bear fruit long; and so the early 
exhibition of mental power may be but the 
early blooming of a dwarf capacity, which 
shall have long ceased to bear fruit when the 
slow-growing trees around, having towered 
high above it, shall continue to blossom and 
bear on a scale of luxuriance. 

It is a great thing to have superior natural 
abilities, but it is often a misfortune that 
they should show themselves at an early age. 
How often it happens that the person who, 
at six, is esteemed a prodigy of youthful wit, 
at thirty-six is altogether unnoticed among 
the crowd of mediocres? Early flattered 
into the belief that he is a genius, he learns 
to regard the question of his future success 
as merely a matter of time, without any ref- 
erence to effort. Consequently, though ex- 
pecting much, he neglects entirely, or makes, 
in a very superficial mgnner, those prepara- 
tions for the future which others less confi- 
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dent are accustomed to make, and when, at 
last, he launches out upon the sea of life, he 
finds himself without sail or rudder. 

A gradual development is most favorable 
to the highest perfection, since it is most 
likely to be free from early flattery and self- 
conceit. It is not well that one should re- 
ceive praise for that which is accomplished 
without effort. Yet this will often occur 
when extraordinary qualities of mind are 
early exhibited. Praise is very much like 
money: as the reward of labor, it encourages 
greater industry and exertion; but as a mere 
gift, for which no equivalent is paid, it may 
work the ruin of the one who receives it. It 
is better that the great mind keep its secret 
locked up within itself, and that it declares 
it not until there be no risk of overpraise, 
and when praise shall be estimated at its 
true worth. 

In truth, the greatest minds have not com- 
monly shown such symptoms in early life as 
would justify great expectations; but their 
power became known only after they had 
gone through a long and thorough drill. 
How many poets have been entirely forgotten 
who, at twelve, might have far excelled Mil- 
ton at the same age? How much greater 
reason the friends of young Cowley seemed 
to have to expect him to stand at the 
head of English poets than the friends of 
young Milton had to picture the same des- 
tiny-for him! Yet the genius of Cowley, 
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being soon developed to its fullest extent, fell 
below the general expectation, and his star 
begun to wane before the evening of his life 
had approached ; while the genius of Milton 
continued to unfold itself even to the latest 
day of his existence, and his fame is still un- 
dimmed. Dean Swift is a remarkable instance 
of slow mental development. For a long 
time he was considered an incorrigible dunce, 
and received his degree at the university only 
by special favor; yet he afterward signalized 
himself by a very remarkable superiority of 
mind. Though precocity seems to be a pe- 
culiar trait of American character, yet it was 
not exhibited to any great degree by those 
who have become our greatest men. Gener- 
ally, they have been remarkable for laborious 
application and a consequent gradual growth 
of power. 

The mind is aptly compared to a century 
plant, which can not be expected to come to 
perfection in a few years. What if it do 
grow very slowly? Its tardy growth may 
result in the production of firmer fiber. It 
is not rapid development that we should seek 
after. By far the most desirable mode of de- 
velopment is that which, like the oak, in- 
creases gradually in strength, as it increases 
in years, sending its roots deeper and spread- 
ing its branches wider each month. That is 
the natural way—it is God’s own way of de- 
velopment, and man should reverently ac- 


quiesce and throw aside all hot-bed processes. 
J. L. McCLELLAND. 
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“NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN.” 


TRITE saying, and a favorite with 

croakers; yet, let me ask the question 
soberly, Who is willing to banish it from his 
phraseology? There is “more truth than po- 
etry "—more fact than fiction in it than we are 
always quite willing to admit; and, however 
much we would have it otherwise, things we 
now think ours by the divine right of discov- 
ery, some antiquary persists (and in all justice) 
in dating them back to the time of a Confu- 
cius, or some one of his prehistoric contempo- 
raries, 

Even “Old Probabilities,” that quaint old 
gentleman who makes his home among the 
winds and clouds, with communicative agen- 
cies established in a cérner of every newspaper, 
is to lose his laurels. Although his guesses on 





the will-be caprices of weather over half a con- 
tinent come most marvelously true, and though 
all classes, from officials to yeomanry, give him 
recognition, and our shipping heeds-his oracles 
as the hosts of the Greeks did those from the 
Pythian Apollo, yet his matter of divination is 
not peculiar to himself, nor is his tripod of in- 
vention, although of modern style. So far 
back as 1600 a soldier of the “ guards,” sta- 
tioned at one of the large castles on the high 
bluffs of the Adriatic, was accustomed to give 
warning of an approaching storm to the gran- 
dees, husbandmen, and fishermen in that vicin- 
ity. His information of unpropitious weather 
was obtained by presenting a steel-headed hal- 
berd to a tall iron rod that stood upright on a 
promontory near by, the rod in this place 
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giving off sparks at edch presentation of the 
weapon. Cloudy weather generally gave these 
phenomena, and so the “ storm-bell” was rung 
to give a timely warning; and from which 
arose the many storm, fog, and coast bells that 
now dot our coasts in scores of places. 

Isn’t it Franklin that school-boys prate of as 
“ first bringing lightning from the clouds” and 
giving us lightning-rods? Yet here was a sol- 
dier on (weather) “ picket-duty,” two hundred 
years before Franklin’s time, obtaining Frank- 
lin’s results, and from a lightning-rod, too. 
Still a century before this soldier’s time, swords 
were lashed to mast-heads to protect the ves- 
sels and disenchant the storms. Charlemagne, 
eight centuries before this period, was as eager 
in the erection of wooden “ cloud-dispersers” as 
in converting the “barbarous Saxon tribes.” 
Instead of steel, however, or platina tips, he 
was content with bits of “ magic paper” nailed 
to their tops. Then, too, centuries before 
Charlemagne’s empire had a name in the an- 
nals of history, a Persian monarch, Artaxerxes, 
was firm in his belief that two swords tip to 
tip, and stood upright in the ground, would 
disperse the threatening clouds. Herodotus 
also tells us (B. W. ch. 93) that “the Thracians 
shot their arrows toward the heavens in times 
of thunder and lightning to threaten the god.” 
Tradition tells us, too, that the “dwellers by 
the northern ocean” shot their iron-headed 
arrows heavenward to disarm the thunder- 
clouds. 

Copernicus, the “ morning star” in the refor- 
mation of astronomy, is now in a fair way to 
be shorn of a great part of his honors. A 
recent lecturer states that in one of the ruins 
upon the east bank of the Nile, near the site of 
the temple of Carnac, of the once famous “ hun- 
dred-gated Thebes,” he saw a painting of the 
whole solar system, representing the move- 
ments of the planetary bodies, and all as we 
now understand it. If this be so, would that 
the Romish Church had turned her attention 
to the study of Egyptian archeology, and so 
saved Galileo Galilei his recantation scene. 
E pur si muove was then but a statement of a 
fact known decades of centuries before, and 
Copernicus but the successful grappler of the 
broken astronomical cable that links the times 
of the Ptolemaic astronomer with that of Gal- 
ileo. 

Our now much-famous light-houses had their 
origin in ages long gone by. For many years 
to come will the marvelous Eddystone stand 
as a monument of the mechanical and archi- 
tectural genius of a Smeaton; yet it was all 





grandly foreshadowed in that one which stood 
upon the Isle of Pharos, near to Alexandria, 
and which for centuries gave signal-light over 
the Egyptian coasts of the Mediterranean. 
Erected in the reigns of the two Ptolemies, 
Soten and Philadelphus, it elicited the admira- 
tion of contemporaneous monarchs, and was 
honored by a place in the catalogue of the 
“seven wonders of the world.” This ‘edifice 
was built entirely of white marble, was pyra- 
midal in form, having a square base, and rose 
to the height of some five hundred feet. It 
consisted of stories and galleries, one upon the 
other, and on its top beacons were kept burn- 
ing throughout the night to guide the ancient 
mariner to the Alexandrian harbor. It had 
mirrors so arranged in its upper galleries that 
the movements of vessels far out on the sea 
were made known to the guards that fed the 
fires. Josephus tells us that its signal could be 
seen at a distance of forty-one miles.* The 
architect of this vast structure, as the stones 
themselves bore witness, was “ Sostratus, of 
Cnidus, son of Dexiphones.” It is also said 
that the Emperor of Rome, Claudius, so ad- 
mired it that he had its counterpart erected at 
the mouth of the Tiber, over against the sea- 
port town of Rome, Ostia. ; 

Our lately introduced “ postal cards” Yan- 
kees generally regard as of their own inven- 
tion; yet in the late Franco-Prussian war sim- 
ilar cards were in extensive circulation among 
our Teutonic brethren. Pen and ink were hard 
to be obtained by the soldiers, so the German 
Government issued bits of pasteboard to them, 
and on these they penciled their messages to 
their friends at home. This postal history 
might still be carried farther up the ages, even 
to the time of Cicero, when the stylus and 
waxen tablets were in vogue, or to that of 
Confucius, when the silken scrolls were in 
length and brightness of colors commensurate 
with the Mandarin’s position in state—or to 
that of the “shepherd kings” of Egypt, when 
the papyrus plant furnished the Egyptian 
scribes with epistolary material. 

Medicine and surgery are also full of rejuve- 
nations; in fact, the history of the profession 
is that of improvement rather than originality. 





* There 1s manifestly an crror in this statement of 
Josephus ; for the farthest possible distance it could be 
seen from the sea, if the height I have given be correct, 
would be a trifle over twenty-seven miles, owing to the 
curvature of the earth. Authorities differ in the heights 
assigned it; some say 440 feet, others 550 feet; but even 
at this height ite beacon-light could not have been seen 
thirty miles. 
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Our rhinoplastic operations were successfully 
performed by the ancient Hindoos. One of 
their commonest punishments was the decapi- 
tation of the nose, hence the demand for its 
reproduction. But the records of these opera- 
tions were buried in the rubbish of accumulat- 
ing shastas and their later theorizing manu- 
scripts. It took a Diffenbach, Liston, Velpeau, 
und Pancoast to open to us the road anew. 

Opthalmic surgery, which now is an inde- 
pendent field by itself, the Egyptians long ago 
understood. In a papyrus of one hundred 
leaves, a vade mecum of therapeutics and sur- 
gery, which was receutly discovered at Thebes 
by a learned German, nineteen of the pages 
were devoted to the remedial and surgical 
treatment of diseases of the eye. 

Trephining, which has had its rejuvenation 
(some call it birth) in the past century, was 
known and practiced by the Peruvian Incas 
long before the existence of such a continent 
as America was known to the European world. 
A gentleman of New York has now in his pos- 
session a skull which has a square trephination 
of the right parietal bone that is a marvel in 
execution, and bears attestation of the skill of 
the Peruvian surgeon. In their burying places 
it is no uncommon occurrence to meet with 
skulls having golden palates to remedy their 





traumatic or congenital malformations. And 
yet these operations on the palate, staphylora- 
phy, are generally considered the achievements 
of the nineteenth century. Indeed, turn which- 
ever way you will, we usually find Resurgam 
to be the epitaph of things, and the history of 
the succession of ages but the unfolding of the 
truth of the prophecy. 

Finally, apropos of the well-blown but 
ridiculously collapsed Graphic balloon voyage 
across the Atlantic, is it not a little singular 
that no croaker has suggested the Aristophanic 
flights of Socrates in his wicker-basket among 
the clouds, discoursing platitudes to men? 
Then there is the successful aerial voyage of 
Deedalus across the Mediterranean from Crete 
to Sicily, and the unfortunate one of Icarus 
upon the same day and date; and last, but not 
least, what boy has not essayed wings, or, like 
“Darius Green,” got up a “ flying-machine” 
that was sure to land him on his crown in the 
barn-yard below— 


“In a wonderfa! whirl of tangled strings, 
Broken braces and broken springs, 
Broken tail and broken wings, 

Shooting stars, and various things— 
Barn-yard litter of straw and chaff, 
And much that wasn’t so sweet by half?” 


Cc. HENRI LEONARD. 


—_+0e——_ 


THE LOVE OF NATURE. 


by sos are many persons who go through 
the world with their eyes closed to the 
beauties of nature. This should not be so. 
We should cultivate a love of the beautiful 
in nature. How beautiful is the earth with 
its oceans, its continents, its stupendous 
mountains, and its variegated scenery! What 
a vast field of thought does it present to the 
minds of men in its mineral, vegetable, and 
animal kingdoms; and when we look abroad 
at the illimitable worlds which present them- 
selves to us in every direction, we can truly 
exclaim, in the language of the pious Psalm- 
ist, “ Day after day uttereth speech, and night 
after night sheweth forth knowledge.” Every- 
thing that we can take cognizance of through 
our senses is teeming with life, and reminds 
us of our Divine Author. As we behold Him 
manifested in the beautiful forms of vegetable 
life, we feel that to know more of His power 
would be a blessing unto us. We see Him 
manifested in the animal kingdom, and we 





are lost in wonder, while our thoughts as- 
cend unto Him to know more of His power. 
Flowers speak to us of His tenderness and 
love. The birds warble forth His praises, 
and all nature proclaims in language that can 
not be mistaken, “ The hand that made us is 
Divine.” Nature teaches us lessons of utility, 
beauty, progression, and love. Let us call 
your attention to the seasons, in the irannual 
changes, commencing with spring. 

When the sun starts on his northern tour, 
the icy chains that have bound the laughing 
rivulet, the skipping brook, and the leaping 
cascade, begin to relax, and they go dancing 
on their joyous glee to fulfill their grand des- 
tiny. The crocuses and hyacinths begin to 
bloom, the buds to swell and burst, the birds 
to choose their mates and build their nests, 
and, at last, amid blooming flowers, bursting 
buds, and singing birds, old gray-haired win- 
ter progressively glides into the flowery lap 
of spring. 
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Here, certainly, is progress, use, and beauty 
all combined. But these infallible signs in- 
dicate to the husbandman that the proper 
time has arrived when he must prepare the 
soil and sow the seed for the coming crop. 
Mark, now, how strictly in accordance with 
the progressive law does the work of growth 
goon. First the tender blade comes peeping 
out of the warm bosom of mother earth, and 
day by day increases in stature. Then see 
how gracefully the growing corn bows its 
leaves of green; how majestically it rears its 
tasseled head on high, and how beautifully, 
from its girdle, hang out the silken cords! 
There are many people in the world that are 
such perfect utilitarians that they see no 
beauty in all this. They only see so many 
bushels at harvest time, and so many dollars 
for their money-bags. But behold with what 
luxuriousness of beauty nature bedecks her- 
self beneath the strong and fructifying rains 
of the summer sun; notice the white and red 
roses, the blushing peonies, the delicately 
formed china asters, the crimped-leaved pop- 
pies, the majestic tiger lilies; nor would we 
forget the morning-glories, from whose beau- 
tifully shaded cup the rising sun drinks his 
nectar sweet, and whose beauty lingers but 
an hour; nor would we be unmindful of the 
tiny flowers whose bright eyes and smiling 
faces fill our souls with beauty; nor of the 
sunflower, the holly-hock, and all those of a 
statelier class; all bloom in beauty and love- 
liness, covering the earth with delight and 
making the air redolent with fragrance. How 
beautiful are all the flowers, and how I love 
them! It seems, sometimes, as though they 
were only so many footsteps of angels scat- 
tered over our pathway here to lure us to 
fairer worlds above, where immortal flowers 
bloom and never fade. 





But summer grows weary, at last, with the 
burden of her fruitfulness, and pours the re- 
sult of all her toil in the gorgeous lap of 
autumn. The fields, that all summer long 
were green with growing grain, are covered 
all over with a ripening crown of glory; 
then, again, the woods— 

“*O, I love to gaze on the grand old woods, 

Dressed in their russet, gold, and brown, 

And one by one to see their tinted leaves 
Softly, gently, come falling down. 

They seem to me like glit’ring rubies bright, 
Plucked from some lofty, regal crown, 

To richly grace the solemn marriage rite 
Of summer green with autumn brown!” 


Who does not love the autumn? Those 
beautiful October days, so dream-like, as 
though they were especially made for medi- 
tation! Everything so still, and the bright 
rays of the sun are softened by the haze of 
the atmosphere. The autumn ofttimes, in 
its brightness, reminds me of some toil-worn 
pilgrim, drawing near the end of life’s jour- 
ney after an active life well spent. Just 
as his steps begin to descend the valley, 
the radiance of the brighter world breaks 
around, and a smile lights up his counten- 
ance with immortal beauty delightful to 
behold, ere death draws his curtain over the 
scene. 

In conclusion let me recommend to all to 
cultivate a love of the’ beauties of nature, 
and to study the great book of nature and 
learn from its mystic pages. Its pages glisten 
with beautiful extracts from a still grander 
work, the universe of God. Its poetry is in 
time with the music of the spheres, and its 
well-rounded periods and brilliant metaphors 
are the impulses of that great First Cause. 
Nature’s book was written by God, and its 
leaves glisten with the choicest treasures of 
His infinite mind. bellies 


LINES. 


Ir sparkles on, but leaves no trace 
Of beauty, as it strays, 

No blooming flowers its margins grace, 
Nor flocks beside it graze. 


Not so the maid of quiet micn, 
And sympathizing breast; 


Her presence brings a calm serene, 
Like twilight’s soothing rest, 


And leaves the heart in better mood 
The ills of life to bear, 
To shun the evil, choose the good, 
And e’en be happy here. G. T. R. 
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SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


‘HIS celebrated composer, whose life in 
great part has been spent in England, 

was born in Stuttgart, Germany. While yet 
a boy he exhibited so decided a passion for 
music that his parents favored the inclina- 


For more than four years did Benedict re- 
main with this illustrious master, treated 
more like a son than as amere student. Dur- 
ing this period he accompanied Weber to 
Berlin and to Vienna, to witness the first 
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tion. He was placed under the tuition of 
Hummel, at Weimar. Under the care of this 
master he made very rapid improvement, and 
in 1820, he was advised to pursue further his 
studies as a pianist and composer, at Dres- 
den, with Carl Maria von Weber. 


performances of his preceptor’s “ Freischiitz” 
and “Euryanthe.” In Berlin he became ac- 
quainted with Mendelssohn, then a boy, and 
formed a lasting friendslrip with the author 
of “St. Paul” and “Elijah.” At Vienna he 
was also introduced to the immortal Beet- 
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hoven, and obtained through Weber’s influ- 
ence and his own talents the position of mu- 
sical director to the Italian Opera. At this 
time he was scarcely seventeen years of age. 
Barbaja, who was then its manager, also con- 
ducted the theaters at Naples and Milan, and 
shortly afterward proposed to Benedict to 
take the position of maestro di capella in the 
theaters San Carlo and Fondo, at Naples. 
In this position Benedict remained for more 
than four years, from 1825 to 1829. 

In 1830 he became acquainted with Mali- 
bran. The great singer at once exhibited a 
warm interest in Benedict’s talents and career. 
She urged him to accompany her to England. 
His visit to England was, however, deferred 
until five years later, in consequence of his 
engagement to a young Neapolitan lady 
(whom he subsequently married). 

His first concert before a public audience 
established his reputation. It, indeed, gave 
him a European celebrity which he has ever 
since maintained. At this concert Malibran 
and Grisi, for the first time, sang togethei. 
Subsequently Benedict appeared as conductor 
of the Opera Buffa at !.e St. James Theater, 
and was engaged fora number of years as the 
musical director of the Drury Lane and Cov- 
ent Garden theaters. 





During this time he produced several op- 
eras, among them the following: In 1827 
he produced the “Giacinta ed Ernesto” at 
Naples, in the Fondo. In 1830 the manage- 
ment of the San Carlo presented his “I Por- 
toghesi in Goa.” In 1836, “Un Anno ed un 
Giorno,” a charming little opera in a single 
act, was given to the public. After his ar- 
rival in London the first opera which he pro- 
duced was the “ Gipsy’s Warning,” in 1838. 
It was only in two acts, but such was the 
sweetness of the melodies and the art dis- 
played in the instrumentation of the opera, 
that it at once stamped his reputation; and 
when, in 1844, the “ Brides of Venice,” a 
grand opera in four acts, was produced by 
the management of Drury Lane, he had al- 
ready been recognized as one of the greatest 
composers of the country of his adoption. 
Since that time he has produced but one 
opera, called the “Crusaders,” at the same 
theater. 

There is much strength of character evinced 
in this portrait of Benedict, the temperament 
is marked for force and endurance, the fea- 
tures are prominent and individualized. He 
is a thorough worker. Success is obtained, 
not by courtesy or luck, but through effort 
and desert, by men of such organizations. 


—_—__+0e—__ 


LITERARY 


T is difficult to account for the prejudice 
against peddlers which is common in 
what is called “polite society,” since mer- 
chants are looked upon with favor, and 


peddlers are merely peripatetic merchants..- 


They are peripatetics because a peddler’s 
license is much less expensive than the rent 
of a shop, and fewer goods are needed to fill 
a pack than to furnish the shelves of a ware- 
house. Beginners in literature are compelled 
to peddle their wares, because they have not 
sufficient capital to warrant the establish- 
ment of a different sort of literary business. 
There is nothing dishonorable about this 
method of procedure; indeed, when one com- 
pares it to the waiting of literary sycophants 
upon titled men a century or so ago, the 
present mode seems almost perfect in its hon- 
orable independence. Robert Burns, whose 
clear eyes pierced the illusions of rank, and 


PEDDLEBS. 


whose sense of justice deprecated distinctions 
conferred by kings, lived, unfortunately, in 
the age of literary patronage, and suffered 
insults and neglect from men of rank, from 
which the humblest literary peddler of the 
present is free. For example, Burns was in- 
vited to dine with a company of patronizing 
lords, who placed him at the lower end of the 
table, thus signifying the distance existing 
between a lord and acommoner. The most 
wretched literary flunkey of to-day would 
hardly sit through a dinner under such cir- 
cumstances. It is pleasant, however, to re- 
member that when Burns was asked to sing 
for the entertainment of the noble lords, he 
gave his own song, “ Honest Poverty;” and, 
roused to energetic scorn, sang with enthu- 
siasm the words, “A man’s a man for a 
that.” 





Although literary peddling is honorable, 
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it is not always a pleasant employment. 
There is a certain sensitiveness about people 
who engage in the business of selling their 
own thoughts not common to those absorbed 
in other pursuits. The fluent peddler, as he 
swings from his shoulder the pack filled, ac- 
cording to his own account, with the finest of 
goods, may be rather irritated if he make no 
sale; but he does not feel insulted by the re- 
fusal to buy. Peddlers of literary wares manu- 
facture the articles which they offer for sale; 
they take red-hot thoughts and beat and 
fashion them into cunning devices, or weave 
textures from golden threads of fancy, imag- 
ining that these will find a ready market. 
Then the peddling business begins, and pur- 
chasers are sought in the form of editors and 
publishers. These men are almost always 
polite, even when hinting that if an article is 
unsatisfactory it will be returned as prompt- 
ly as possible, or refusing to preserve rejected 
manuscripts. 

After a long time of suspense and anxiety, 
the peddler receives his article, which he be- 
lieved would help civilize the world, in 
company with a politely-worded, usually 
printed, form of rejection. The rejection of 
his early manuscripts is only second to the 
insult he would receive, if some one should 
call him “an adventurer.” After he recovers 
from the first shock he takes what comfort 
he can extract from the disappointments 
of others, thinks of Jane Eyre shut out in 
the cold by London publishers, and allows 
his soul to revel in the literary misfortunes 
of Oliver Goldsmith. Thus fortifying his 
soul by such illustrious examples, he recom- 
mences peddling, anathematizing with fero- 
city the editor who declined to publish his 
manuscript. 

It is, perhaps, well to remember that want 
of success in this sort of business is traceable 
to natural causes, not to be controlled by an 
editor, found sometimes in the peddlers 
themselves, but often in the state of the 
market, and kindred causes. 

One class of literary peddlers consists of 
geniuses and persons of talent, in harmony 
with the present age; these will succeed ra- 
pidly. Another class is made up of geniuses 
and persons of talent out of time with the 
age, who will impress the future as they have 
not been able to do the present—their own 





time ranks them as unsuccessful. To athird 
class belong those persons who have the 
knack of taking their wares to the wrong 
place. Such peddlers persist in trying to 
sell whip syllabub to a periodical dealing 
only in strong meat, or offer heavy wares to 
sheets devoted to light articles. Persons be- 
longing to this class need tact, without whose 
aid the ‘highest literary capacity moves but 
slowly, and without efficiency. 

An author in preparing an article should 
consult his own principles and individual 
standard of taste; when he peddles the ar- 
ticle he should remember that each periodi- 
cal has its peculiar principles and standard 
of taste. It would, therefore, be useless, as a 
general thing, to take an article in favor of 
“Woman’s Suffrage” to a journal opposing 
that movement. It would be worse than 
folly for any author who wishes to bolster up 
the declining fortunes of Tammany to offer 
an article in favor of the same to a sheet 
which unqualifiedly opposes Tammany. A 
theological treatise would hardly be accepted 
by a fashion monthly, or an abuse of English 
aristocratic institutions by a conservative 
English newspaper. It is not a matter of 
wonder that this class of bunglers should be 
unsuccessful. 

There is a fourth class, consisting of those 
who have neither the capacity nor industry 
to succeed in literature. These drop off after 
awhile, since it is generally true that no one 
but a person who has real ability and con- 
fidence in the same is able to endure the 
discouragement of even a year of literary 
peddling. 

It is well for every unsuccessful beginner to 
spend some time in finding to which of these 
classes he himself belongs: such self-examina- 
tion is more profitable than abuse of unap- 
preciative editors. If unsuccessful peddling 
is the result of a glut in the literary market, 
or like causes, the peddler must wait patient- 
ly for better times. An astute writer on 
business remarks that there are seasuns in 
every successful career when a man should 
sit down and do nothing until he sees clearly 
the way opened for action. 

Are these unfortunate peripatetics never 
able to set up shop, and discontinue their 
wanderings? Persons of marked ability in 
harmony with the present age soon become 
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useful, and purchasers are very glad to seek 
them out, paying sometimes almost fabulous 
sums for their wares. Such cases are excep- 
tional, for all success is rare; but they teach 


-s 


how much better and nobler are the suc- 

cesses founded on early literary peddling than 

the past results of literary sycophancy. 
HARRIETTE A. KEYSER. 
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A “DESIGN” IN AN 


Ir stands a thing of beauty rare, 
Though only formed of clay, 

An artist’s soul has breathed upon 
And purged the dross away ; 

While tenderly the artist’s hand’ 
Has wrought with magic skill, 

Until there stepped from out the mold, 
The creature of his will. 


He stands a noble pilgrim, just 
Where age and manhood meet, 

His trusted staff within his hand, 
Restful his sandaled feet. 

His noble form but just betrays 
The weary mile-stones passed, 
An hour-glass resting in his hand 

Hints that he nears the last. 





> 


ARTIST’S STUDIO. 


Some furrows line his noble brow 
(Tis one a king might own), 

But every one that’s resting there 
Tells of a battle won. 

In earnest thought the head is bowed, 
His dangers are not o’er, 

But while the Cross he leans upon, 
The victory is sure. 


The wind that sweeps his flowing beard 
Perchance has blown aside 

Full many a care and weary doubt 
That once with him did bide. 

And may the gifted artist, ’mid 
Life’s sunshine or its night, 

So nobly win as this grand man 
His genius brought to light. M. 

Rocuester, N. Y. 


—_—_+0e¢—___. 


GRACE GREENWOOD’S BEAR. 


[We are sure our readers will be interested in 
the following, which was written for the New York 
Times, from ‘* The Garden of the Gods,” near Col- 
orado Springs, where she now resides. ] 


ITTLE Bruin was an unfortunate, moth- 
erless foundling—more unfortunate and 
more motherless than ever foundling was be- 
fore—for he never saw his mother, and his 
mother never beheld him. He was emphatic- 
ally “an unlicked cub”—in fact, he was never 
born at all. An Indian hunter, well-armed, 
came across a monstrous cinnamon bearess, 
and killed her—and—well, in short, our little 
bear was a sort of Macduff. He was a native, 
if that term can be used, of the Rattoon Mount- 
ains, in New Mexico. The aboriginal hunter 
who slew his mother was a Ute. Moved bya 
strange touch of tenderness, he wrapped up the 
tiny little creature, and took it into Trinidad, 
where he sold it to a Philadelphia traveler, Dr. 
L——, who took a fancy to bring it to his 
friend, Mrs. M——, of Glen Eyrie. It oddly 
happened that this lady had always had in the 
“many mansions” of her great, tender heart, a 
little house set apart for a pet bear, which had 
never come to her. Now he was on the way 
—traveling as fast as the stage-coach could 
carry him. He had to be fed on milk, from a 
bottle, and when hungry, as was frequently 





the case, would cry so like a child, that passen™ 
gers, seeing in the doctor’s arms a bundle very 
like a baby, were moved to gentlest sympathy. 
At Colorado Springs, the doctor had a chance 
to present his offspring in person. Mrs. M—— 
graciously received it in a box, which was de- 
posited in the bottom of her carriage. Then 
she set out for home. But the way was long, 
the bottle was empty, the bear was hungry, 
and missed his late guardian. He cried, he 
whined, he roared, he broke from his box, tore 
round the carriage, and had to be held by two 
strong hands. Even at that age this mite of 
an wrsa minor displayed extraordinary strength 
and spirit. Arrived at the house, he was fed 
till he was gorged and grateful, and dropped 
off into a happy slumber, lying on his back, 
with all four feet in the air. It was soon found 
impracticable to bring him up on the bottle, as 
his fierce appetite caused him to devour the in- 
digestible India-rubber tops. He was next 
taught to drink from his mistress’ fingers, laid 
in a saucer of milk. He would always grasp 
her hand with both his paws, and hold it firm- 
ly till he was through. He was allowed to run 
freely about the house, and while from the first 
singularly playful and cunning, was gentle and 
affectionate. Little Daisy, the loveliest child 
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alive, would trot about with him in her arms. 
If she squeezed him ever so hard, or pulled his 
morsel of a tail, he would grunt a little, but 
never use his teeth or his claws. It was a new 
and charming little version of Beauty and the 
Beast. He delighted to play with the three 
little boys, running, jumping, clambering, and 
tumbling about, in a marvelously jolly and 
childish way. Whenit came toclimbing trees 
after one of them, it was a question whether 
the bear was most of a boy or the boy most of 
a bear. He learned easily various tricks, such 
as walking on his hind legs and standing on 
his head. For music he showed a strong 
liking, preferring that of a lively character. 
Whenever he heard tLe piano he would prick 
up his ears, leave play, his bed, anything but 
his dinner, go and seat himself beside the play- 
er, and listen with all the air of a musical crit- 
ic. In mischief he surpassed small boys, pup- 
pics, and monkies. He delighted to get at a 
nicely-made bed, and turn it into a “mare’s 
nest.” He was the torment of the poor China- 
man’s life—slyly creeping into the laundry, 
and in an instant turning his baskets of neat- 
ly-ironed clothes topsy-turvy. More than once 
he reduced Ah Sin to despair and tears. At 
last he began to make foraging raids into the 
store-room, and one day was found heels over 
head in a cask of sugar, having “a sweet, re- 
freshing season.” Soon after this, he was ban- 
ished to the barn, where, as he frightened the 
horses and cows, he was chained in his little 
pen. But he worked at the spring of his 
chain till he opened it and escaped to the house. 
He stole in, went directly up-stairs, turning 
the knobs of all the doors that hindered his 
progress, made his way to the chamber of his 
mistress, tore all the clothes off the bed, danc- 
ed, and tumbled, and had a high old time gen- 
erally. Once again he broke jail, and wandered 
off to parts unknown, and all one night his 
kind mistress was troubled with fears that 
some one would find him and sell him to a 
showman, and that he would grow up a de- 
moralized, vagabond, learned bear. But he re- 
turned, like a prodigal son, and humbly licked 
her hand, and then his own paw, in token of 
hunger. He shewed decided favoritism. On 
one of the servants, who had been kind to him, 
he lavished caresses, but always turned a cold, 
bear shoulder on the cook, who had teazed him, 
and objected to his lawless fondness for sugar 
and pickles. When eating, he gave his whole 
attention to the business, and did not like to be 
talked to, or interfered with, in any way. 
Over his pan of milk he was as cross as an Al- 





derman over his plate of turtle soup. If any 
one touched it, he would take it up and carry 
it, growling, to the other side of the pen. One 
day, when he was about four months old, the 
eldest of the little lads, his favorite comrade, 
annoyed him by idle fooling, at the supreme 
moment of solemn feasting, and for all his gen- 
tle Christian training, and exclusively human 
associations, he showed a spice of orignal cin- 
namon—in fact, turned on his play-fellow and 
bit him. The boy, in turn, whipped him se- 
verely. This was the crisis—poor little Bruin 
was declared dangerous. “ Beware, Macduff!” 
was the cry—and in family council it was re- 
solved to send him from home—to banish him 
to Manitou. He went with evident reluctance 
—giving the Irishman who led him no end of 
trouble. He would stand on his hind feet, and 
fall back with all his might—then suddenly 
rush forward and catch Pat by the legs. 

Little Macduff, now about six months old, is 
seeing life and having a tolerably good time at 
the gay watering-place. He is petted, beprais- 
ed, and sugared—he stands erect, and balances 
on his head for very distinguished people, who 
condescend to laugh at his droll and jolly ways. 
He has been promoted to a meat diet, but he 
has not forgotten his old home and earliest 
friends. When his mistress and the children 
go over to see him, his bear’s heart melts within 
him. He is overjoyed to see them all, except 
the lad with whom he had that “ little unpleas- 
antness.” Him he has not forgiven, and never 
will forgive, unless the millenium should come, 
and reconstruct both bear and boy. 


———_ +0e 


COWARD OR HERO? 
A WESTERN ESTIMATE OF CAPTAIN JACK. 


HEN this wily Indian and his follow- 

ers were yet in the lava-beds holding 

at bay our trained soldiers, the Chicago Times 
said : 

For six months a savage, wholly untaught in 
the science or art of war, naked to the breech- 
clout, has held at bay the entire available mili- 
itary forces of a people, who, if the ruling be 
left to themselves, are brave enough to whip all 
creation. He, at the head of sixty warriors, 
and without cavalry and artillery, has soundly 
whipped his opponents in three battles; and 
he has done this, although he was outnumber- 
ed forty to one by a force commanded by the 
best generals of the nation, and equipped with 
all the best appliances of offense known to 
modern times. It is for the future historian to 
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decide whether such a record proves the Mo- 
doc chief a “cowardly cur,” or a leader who 
has developed qualities which are worthy the 
highest admiration of military minds. (1.) 

Again, in the shooting of Canby, the histo- 
rian will have to deal, not with Canby’s excel- 
ent and generous qualities, but with the naked 
facts. He will find, upon a dispassionate in- 
vestigation, that at the very time Canby was 
negotiating under a flag of truce, he was gradu- 
ally bringing his men into position, and was, in 
short, violating one of the best known and im- 
perative rules of honorable warfare—that for- 
bidding the pushing of military operations un- 
der the protection of a flag of truce. The his- 
torian will not justify the killing of the federal 
leader under these circumstances, but, we may 
be sure, he will take a much more lenient view 
of the act, and will not hold the slain man 
wholly guiltless in bringing upon himself his 
own destruction. (2.) 

When the historian of the future shall reach 
the surrender of the Modoc leader, it is doubt- 
ful that he will greet the fact with a contempt- 
uous guffaw, or that he will find in it anything 
that will induce- him—unless a plain black- 
guard in place of a historian—to characterize 
the prime actor in it as a “cowardly cur.” On 
the contrary, he will find much that is digni- 
fied, much that will provoke an admiration not 
unmixed with sadness. He fought until there 
remained to him but two warriors. His forces 
had all left him; he was entirely out of sup- 
plies, and continuation of the fight was impos- 
sible. He might easily have escaped alone, but 
—and here is a feature worthy of note—he had 
five women and six children, and to escape he 





must abandon them. He chose rather to sur- 
render; and, savage and cruel as he may be, 
there was a chivalry in this decision thet is just 
as lustrous as though an emanation from the 
soul of the most gallant knight of the middle 
ages. And it is possible that the historian, in 
the fact that the Modoc chief, after his surren- 
der, proved himself no brawling savage or 
whining coward, but who, when surrounded 
by enemies and the center of a staring crowd, 
sat like a statue—possessed of a stately some- 
thing that reminds one of some noble Roman 
unmoved amid an ordeal that involved his 
honor and his life. (3.) 

[(1.) That is scarcely a fair way to put it. Capt. 
Jack’s mode of warfare may be likened to a 
badger in a barrel, where the dogs can not get 
athim. But we have no doubt as to his brav- 
ery, or, we should say, his comparative indif- 
ference to death. 

(2.) Capt. Jack fully believed that the pale 
faces were seeking to outgeneral him, and 
that the only way to cut the knot which tied 
him was to kill the leader. That is the view 
the Indian took of the situation. 

(3.) An Indian knows how to die. He fights 
for his freedom and his home while there is 
the slightest hope, then he gives up, and awaits 
the action of his executioner. There are those 
who regard the Indian as being all bad, with- 
out redeeming qualities. We judge them differ- 
ently, and believe that proper, or fair, treat- 
ment would secure the same from them. At 
any rate, the Indian is human; God made him, 
and he once had rights in this country. How 
happens it that he has lost them? Will our 
boasted civilization please answer ?] 


+04 


INSTINCT AND REASON. 


DITOR of the Journau: If you will 

permit some criticisms on “ Instinct and 
Reason,” in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for March, 1872, I think you will find that in 
“ More Criticisms on Darwin,” pages 29, etc., 
that the opinions of the London Quarterly 
Review, which you quote on that subject, are 
fully refuted by Huxley, and that the rules 
laid down in the Quarterly are but confused, 
muddled dogmatisms on the supposed differ- 
ence existing between men and animals in 
their impulses to action. Let us first proceed 
to examine and agree, if possible, upon terms 
of expression for a definite conception of our 
subject. 





Sensation, I apprehend, can have no other 
clear meaning than the effect upon body. and 
mind which the simple action of the five 
senses impresses. Perception is the act of 
reasoning upon the objects the senses so pre- 
sent, which enables us to understand their 
import. Therefore, sensation is feeling—the 
evidence of life; and perception is intelligent 
reasoning—the evidence of understanding. 
So that if you admit that animals have sen- 
sation and perception, you must grant them 
life and intelligence—which, I believe, none 
can fairly deny. The same endowments, in 
varied degrees, necessarily apply to all ani- 
mals (including man) having the five senses, 
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and who must all have the capacity, more or 
less, to perceive or understand the character 
of the objects so presented, or else the senses 
are valueless; for they are powerless for in- 
duced reciprocal muscular action, which is 
alone the behest of mind—will—reasoning 
upon the things presented by the senses for 
their action. We often see, hear, feel, taste, 
and smell without perceiving their import. 
Thus the great bulk of seeing, sensation only, 
does not necessarily imply perceiving, or un- 
derstanding the things seen; so that the 
many who travel have little knowledge of 
things seen, while the few have perceived 
with an impressed understanding. Animals 
have Locality as a prominent trait, which 
implies observation, memory, and so discrim- 
ination. ‘ 

Thus there may exist every grade of per- 
ception, which is knowledge obtained through 
reasoning upon the things presented by the 
senses; used alike by all animals as well as 
man, differing only in degree—acuteness— 
but not in kind. 

You say “that with animals impressions 
result in appropriate movements without the 
intervention of sensation or thought.” If 
there was no sensation how could there be 
any impression ?— impression is sensation ; 
and if there was no thought, for reflex ac- 
tion, how could the muscles be controlled 
for appropriate acts unless guided by the 
thinking mind, which alone forms judgment 
and will to impress corresponding muscular 
action ? 

You say “that with man sensations and 
sensible perceptions are reflected on by 
thought.” If to perceive is to understand, 
then perception is the result of thought, and 
not the cause of thought, which sensations 
alone undoubtedly are. Man, mentally, may 
ask what his sensations (feelings) are, but 
not what his perceptions are, for they are his 
consciousness of the why and wherefore. 

You say “animals have no perception of 
the difference between truth and falsehood,” 
then why are they truthful—protective*—to 





* In our discrimination of mental qualities we make 
some distinction between those relating to the truthful 
and those to the protective disposition, and reasonably 
80. Protection may have little or no truth about it; it 
may be merely an expression of selfishness, or the pro- 
duct of friendship and association, not founded on the 
high moral principle of truth or integrity.—Eb. 





friends, and so frequently the reverse to 
strangers, often exhibiting much falsehood 
in cunning, which is an act of reason to cir- 
cumvent? You say “animals have no knowl- 
edge of right or wrong or of moral sense.” 
Now, ugliness, viciousness, and docility, ami- 
ability, dislike, and affection, with corre- 
sponding actions, certainly exemplify a 
knowledge, as well as practice, of right and 
wrong; and if they have the latter they must 
have a moral sense, as the knowledge of right 
and wrong constitutes our moral sense. 

You say “that animals have no self-con- 
sciousness.” What is their individuality in 
thought and action but their self-conscious- 
ness? Almost every class of animals, like 
men, have their selected leaders, chosen by 
mental discrimination for needed possessions, 
both in the wild and domestic state, thus 
fully evincing their self-consciousness, and 
which their leaders so fully manifest in pride- 
of-place, as well among animals as men. 

In further elucidation of this interesting 
subject, please publish this reply, and oblige 

Yours, truly, CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 


ee 


Bank OF ENGLAND FORGERIES.—The pun- 
ishment of death for forgery was abolished in 
England in 1837. Many years ago the Bank 
of England was in constant trouble on account 
of the numerous forgeries perpetrated upon it. 
Between 1797 and 1818 there were nearly 1,000 
prosecutions of persons for forging Bank of 
England notes, or knowingly being in posses- 
sion of such notes, and 313 convictions and ex- 
ecutions. After an act was passed in 1798 
enabling the Bank of England to issue notes 
under the value of five pounds—$25—forgeries 
increased amazingly, and in the eight years 
subsequent no less than 146 persons perished 
on the gallows for the crime of forgery on that 
bank. The notes were so exactly copied’that 
even bank officers could not always detect the 
forgeries. This state of things led to special 
effort to protect the bank by manufacturing the 
paper by peculiar and expensive processes. 
This has been done for the last half century 
with great success. The note-paper is manu- 
factured at Laverstoke, a small village in the 
county of Hampshire. The notes are never 
issued a second time, but are always destroyed 
after their presentation at the bank for pay- 
ment. No notes for less than one pound—$5— 
are issued. 
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THE BLESSING OF THE RAIN. 


Fai down! fall down! on rafters brown, 
On cross, on tower, on steeple ; 

Fall down in showers on vules and bowers, 
And on a waiting people. 


Fall, drip, and flow! and as you go 
The buds and blades caressing, 
We know you bring to everything 
You touch the balm of blessing. 


Fall, flow, and drip! touch beauty’s lip 
With life’s aroma laden; 





And so refresh the weary flesh 
Of child and man and maiden. 


O rain! O rain! remain, remain, 
And bathe us in thy glory! 

Swathe rock and hill, the valley fill— 
Touch mountains old and hoary. 


Fall down! fall down! on rafters brown, 
On cross, on tower, on steeple ; 
Each drop of thine shall be a sign 
Of blessing to the people. WM. E. PABOR. 


——__+0e —_—_ 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


Dogs Farmine Pay ?—A writer in a recent 
number of the Massachusetts Ploughman has the 
following on this subject: “The great topic 
which goes around among the farming class is, 
does farming pay? There are, of course, vari- 
ous opinions in regard to the question. Let 
us look for a moment at those taking the neg- 
ative side. They are a class of men who do 
things in a slipshod sort of way, letting things 
go at loose ends, or have come from other busi- 
nesses, und know nothing of the science of farm- 
ing, that make the cry that farming does not 
pay. They are not a class that wish to comply 
with the injunction laid down in the Bible, 
‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.’ And now for the class that 
take the opposite view. They are a class con- 
tinually looking after their business; their 
whole minds are absorbed in it; they do not 
mind things by halves, they go in for better 
stock—the latest improvements and new ideas; 
they are continually searching for new food for 
the mind ; they will prove by statistics without 
number that farming does pay, and is the most 
healthy and most independent occupation on 
earth. 

“Therefore, get knowledge, get understand- 
ing, and forget it not—it is an injunction as 
ancient as time immemorial.” 

ARRESTING Decay In PotaToEs.—Various 
plans for arresting decay in potatoes after dig- 
ging have, from time to time, been made pub- 
lic, such as dusting with quicklime, gypsum, 
charcoal dust, etc. Prof. Church, of Cirences- 
ter, England, the eminent agricultural chemist, 
announces that sulphate of lime appears to ex- 
ercise a very remarkable influence in arresting 
the spread of decay in potatoes affected by the 
potato disease. In one experiment the salt 
was dusted over some tubers, partially decayed 





from this cause, as they were stowed away. 
Sqme months afterward the potatoes were 
found to have suffered no further injury. A 
similar trial with powdered lime proved to be 
much less effective. 

GrRowTH OF TREES.—From the results of 
observation and the testimony of the reliable 
men, the following is shown to be the average 
growing in twelve years of the leading varie- 
ties, when planted in belts or groves and culti- 
vated: White maple, one foot in diameter and 
twenty feet 1 igh; Lombardy poplar, ten inches 
in diameter a. d forty feet high; blue and white 
ash, ten inches in diameter and twenty feet 
high; white willow, one and a half feet in di- 
ameter and forty feet high; yellow willow, one 
and a half feet in diameter and thirty five feet 
high; chestnut, ten inches in diameter and 
twenty feet high; black walnut and butternut, 
ten inches in diameter and twenty feet high ; 
elm, ten inches in diameter and twenty feet 
high; white walnut, or hickory, eight inches 
in diameter and twenty-five feet high. The 
different varieties of evergreens will make an 
average growth of eighteen to twenty inches 
in height annually. 

Ir is maintained that the inferior quality of 
certain kinds of wheat and rye flour is fre- 
quently due to the action of sunlight on the 
flour; even when in bags or barrels the glu- 
ten experiences a change similar to that occa- 
sioned by heating in the mill. The tendency 
thus imparted to it, to become lumpy and 
to form dough without toughness, is similar to 
that of flour from moist grain, or flour when 
it is too fresh or made from grain ground too 
early, or when adulterated with cheaper bar- 
ley meal. Such flour can be improved by keep- 
ing for some weeks. 

Wuy Eces are Sportep.—The following 
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is given as the theory why eggs are spoiled and 
become rotten, by The Journal of the Farm: 
During a late conversation with one of our egg 
dealers, he advanced the theory that eggs 
spoiled because the yellow, or yolk, comes in 
contact with the membrane between the white 
and shell, and if eggs were turned occasionally 
they would keep for an indefinite length of 
time. He further stated that if a sitting hen 
did not turn her eggs every few days they 
would invariably spoil, and fail to hatch. His 
theory was, that so long as there was a portion 
of the white, or albumen, between the yellow 
and shell, the egg was practically air-tight; 
but when the yellow came in contact with the 
shell it adhered to it, and allowed the access of 
air. 

Musty BARRELS.—Many barrels at this sea- 
son of the year are found to have beconie 
musty, and, consequently, unfit for use. The 
Ohio Farmer says: “ Put in them about a pint 
of unslacked, fresh lime; pour thereon one or 
two gallons of water; bung up and shake the 
barrel; while shaking, loosen the bung occa- 
sionally, to give vent. When it has stood three 
to six hours, pour out, and rinse with clean, 
cold water; if not perfectly sweet, repeat the 
dose. Usually one application will be suffi- 
cient.” 

Wuat THE Farmer Must Know. — He 
should know his soil—that of each lot; not 
only the top, but the subsoil. 

He should also know what grain and grass 
are adapted to each. 

He should know when is the best time to 
work them, whether they need summer fol- 
lowing. 

He should know the condition in which the 
ground must be when plowed, so that it be not 
too wet nor too dry. 

He should know that some grain requires 
earlier sowing than others, and what these 
grains are. 

He should know how to put them in. 

He should know that it will pay to have ma- 
chinery to help him as well as muscle. 

He should know about stock and manures, 
and the cultivation of trees and small fruits, 
and many other things—in a word, he should 
know what experienced, observing farmers 
know, to be sure of success. 

AccorDINnGé to the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the wheat crop of the 
United States this season is likely to be 250,- 
000,000 bushels. Last year the Department 
estimate was 220,000,000 bushels, and the actual 
crop turned out to be 249,997,020 bushels. 





RELIEvInG CHOKED CATTLE.—On an ani- 
mal becoming choked with any hard substance 
that can not pass the gullet, harsh measures 
should never be used until all others have 
failed. 

The practice of placing a block against one 
side of the throat and endeavoring to break 
the obstruction with a mallet, as is sometimes 
practiced, is simply brutal. One of the sim- 
plest and, at the same time, most efficacious 
remedies is to give a half pint of lard oil, or 
melted lard, by drawing out the animal’s 
tongue, raising the head, and administering 
from a thick bottle. This lubricates the gul- 
let, sickens the stomach, relaxes the muscles 
of the throat, and in coughing the lodged sub- 
stance will generally pass either up or down. 

If the choking has existed so long that in- 
flammation of the throat has ensued, resort 
must be had to the probang, any flexible rod, 
either whalebone, vulcanized rubber, etc., with 
a sponge or soft substance affixed to the end. 
Introduce the soft end into the throat, holding 
the animal’s head up, and, the obstruction be- 
ing reached, press it firmly down at any risk— 
for it is now a case of life or death. 

To relieve the inflammation, apply a slip- 
pery-elm poultice, keeping it in close contact 
with the throat by securing the fulds in which 
it is placed by means of cords to the horns; 
keep the animal on light food, assisted with 
linseed tea, until the inflammation is sub- 
dued. 

CHLORIDE OF LIME furnishes one of the best 
known means for driving away noxious insects 
and rodents. It appears to be especially ob- 
noxious to rats and mice, so much so, indeed, 
that they are said to leave at once when chlor- 
ide of lime is scattered about. The same sub- 
stance is also said to aid in freeing fields, farms, 
gardens, etc., from fleas, caterpillars, etc., the 
only requirement being the sprinkling of the 
infected places during dry weather with finely 
pulverized chloride of lime, and to continue it 
occasionally, as necessity may require. 

ReEMovinG Tar Spots.—The old remedy for 
removing tar is butter; tar is soluble in fat, 
and especially in butter; when this is left on 
the tar spot for some time, both butter and tar 
are easily washed out by a sponge, with soap 
and water. It is the same with resinous wagon 
grease. Recently Dr. Brikerd announced that 
he had discovered that a creamy mixture of 
powdered extract of liquorice, with oil of ani- 
seed, will easily dissolve tar, rosin, pitch, Ven- 
ice turpentine, etc. It is afterward washed out 
with soap and warm water. 
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WISDOM. 


Tue history of the world tells us, that immoral 
means will ever intercept good ends.— Coleridge. 

Tue knowledge of evil may help to do good, 
and assist us to measure its value; every new idea 
should be to us a new feather in wings that bear 
us upward. 

SMALL means often accomplish great things. 
Each of us may do something for others, and true 
sympathy and loving ministry are never lost. 

TALKATIVE persons seldom read. This isamong 
the few truths which appear the more strange the 
more we reflect upon them. For what is reading 
but silent conversation ?—Landor. 

Hope, 

While there’s a hand to strike! 
Dare, 

While there’s a young heart brave ! 
Toil, 

While there’s a task unwrought! 
Trust, - 

While there’s a God to serve! 
Learn 

That there’s a word for each! 
Feel 

That there’, a strength in God! 
Know 

That there’s a a crown reserved! 
Wait, 

Though ’neath cloud and rod! 
Love, 

When there’s a foe that wrongs! 
Help, 

When there’s a brother’s need! 
Watch, 

When there’s a tempter near! 
Pray, 

Both in word and deed! 

A MUDDY stream, flowing into one clear and 
sparkling, for a time rolls along by itself. A little 
further down they unite, and the whole is impure. 
So youth, untouched by sin, may, for a time, keep 
its purity in foul company; but a little later, and 
they mingle. 

Tuerz is no such thing as a menial office, when 
you put a trne man into it. A menial office is an 
office with a mean man in it; and it makes no 
difference whether it is a king’s office or a scav- 
enger’s office. —Anon. 

It was a saying of Aristotle, that virtue is 
necessary to the young, comfortable to the aged, 
serviceable to the poor, ornamental to the rich, 
honorable to the fortunate, succorous to the un- 
fortunate, ennobling to the slave, and elevating to 
the noble. 

GRIM care, anxiety, moroseness, all this rust of 
life, ought to be scoured off by the oil of mirth. 
It is better than emery. Every man ought to rub 
himself with it. A man without mirth is like a 
wagon without springs, in which every one is 
caused disagrecably to jolt by every pebble over 
which it runs. 





MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Fouk’s heads are pretty much like their garrets, 
where all the rubbish and broken things they’ve no 
use for down stairs are stowed away.— Beecher. 


A FOUR-YEAR-OLD little boy recently complained 
that his teeth ‘‘ had trod on his tongue.”’ 


A Scranton household is enjoying an era of 
peace. The lady of the house put her tongue toa 
flat-iron to see if it was hot. 


Joun REEVE said to his boy when shaving prov- 
ed a difficulty —‘“‘ John, I wish you would not 
open any more oysters with my razors! ”’ 

Miss PARTINGTON writes to her aunt that the 
bridal wave, which the papers talk so much about, 
has not touched that town for six years. 


Foore once asked a man without a sense of tune 
in him, ‘‘Why are you forever humming that 
tune?”’ “Because it haunts me,”’ was the reply. 
** No wonder,”’ answered Foote ; “‘ you are forever 
murdering it.” 


“T atways knew that John’s love was uuremit- 
ting,’’ said a gentleman friend to a lady who com- 
plained that her husband had not sent her any 
money since his absence from home. 


An Iowa paper proclaims itself an “honest 
newspaper,” and in another paragraph says, 
“When a man professes honesty now-a-days, 
keep your eye peeled for a thief.” 

Severe.—A gentleman was complimenting a 
pretty young lady in the presence of his wife. 
“It’s lucky I did not meet Miss Hopkins before 
I married you, my dear.” *‘ Well, yes, it is ex- 
tremely lucky—for her,’’ was the dry rejoinder. 

“Don’t you think,” asked a conceited fiddler 
of a critic, ‘‘ that I can play the violin like a Pag- 
anini?”’ ‘ Yes,’’ said the critic, “‘or any other 
ninny.”’ 

A Bisnop, fond of hunting, being rebuked that 
the apostles never hunted, replied, ‘‘ No; shoot- 
ing was very bad in Palestine, so they went fish- 
ing instead.” 

Harp on Him.—A candidate for the Civil Ser- 
vice recently gave up his examination in disgust, 
because he was asked how many bushels of wheat 
could be bought for two pounds, if one bushel 
cost two shillings. He said he had not learned 
anything about wheat, but had always done his 
sums in potatoes and turnips. 

A LECTURER undertook to explain to a village 
audience the word “‘phenomenon.”” ‘Maybe you 
don’t know what a phenomenon is. Well, Pll 
tell you. You have seen a cow, no doubt. Well, 
a cow is not a phenomenon. You have seen an 
apple-tree. Well, an apple-tree is not a phenom- 
enon. But when you see the cow go up the tree 
tail foremost, and pick the fruit, it is a phenom- 
enon.” 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader, 
Contributions for ‘‘ What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our €orrespondents. 


THe PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contriou- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 


Questions OF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
wul be answered in this department. One question only 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if acorrespondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of an early consideration. 





Trout Gorne up Streams.—A gentle- 
man says that he had seen mountain trout ascend 
the falls of the Colorado and Rio Grande, ninety 
feet high. He said they would ascend the volume 
of water with about one-half of their bodies out; 
that he had seen hundreds and hundreds go up, 
and none would fall back. I had my doubts about 
it. Can it be so? 

Ans. Yes, if the rapids be not too rapid. He 
could not pretend to believe that fish would go up 
a perpendicular waterfall of ninety feet, nor even 
nineteen feet, nor yet nine feet. But if the fall be 
like that of a rapid river, with few other obstruc- 
tions, the fish can go up. Fish commissioners, 
who are trying to restock our rivers, lakes, and 
brooks with fish, are having fish-races built around 
mill-dams and waterfalls, so as to permit fish to 
go from the sea to spawning grounds at head- 
waters. Fish do not perform miracles; and it is 
best to keep probabilities in view when telling 
fish stories. — 

Nerve Centers.—Where and what 
are the “nerve centers?”? What about that set 
of nerves, neither of sensation nor motion, that 
preside over the animal functions? Are the sympa- 
thetic nerves the same as those of which I speak ? 
Is it true, as in a medical work I have read, that 
serious, even fatal disease in a vital organ may be 

oing on without the knowledge of the person—no 

eeling of suffering being reported by those nerves 
which direct animal life? An explanation will 
gratify a subscriber of over twenty years’ standing. 


Ans. The nervous centers, as generally under- 
stood, comprise the brain and spinal cord, which 
preside over all voluntary motion; the latter being 
also the medium through which “reflex motion” 
is produced, or, in other words, the brain may 
sleep, the spinal cord never. 

The sympathetic nerve provides for the vital 
organs, whose work and functions are out of our 
control, since they must be exercised during 
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sleep, and at other times when the brain would be 
unable to take cognizance of them. 

It consists of ganglia attached to each organ, 
and connected by nerves, which also bring them 
into immediate union with a series of ganglia Jo- 
cated along the front of the spine and on each 
side of it, the two lateral halves being united 
above by the “Ganglion of Ribes” in the brain, 
and below at the coccyx by the “‘ ganglion impar.” 

The sympathetic system acts as a line of tele- 
graph to keep the different organs en rapport jn 
their work, and to preserve that sympathy and 
synergy of vital action which constitutes health. 

Fatal disease in a vital organ may remain for 
years obscure, but always produces some perver- 
sion of function which, if opportunity be afforded, 
will reveal the cause to the skillful diagnostician. 


OvEREATING.—It is impossible for me 
to avoid overeating. How am I to avoid" this? 
Please answer through the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL, as it may be of use to me and many of your 
readers. 


Ans. Most persons of good sense and fair self- 
control, when they learn that any article of food 
or drink is bad for them, or that a given quantity 
is too much, can resolve to do right, and succeed. 

Those who can not stop when they get enough 
should deal out the amount they think they re- 
quire, and eat it and stop, or take it away from the 
table, when the temptation to take more is not be- 
fore them. We pity the slaves of rum, tobacco, 
and opium, and those who can not stop when they 
have enough. They should learn to eat and drink 
like a brute—he stops when he has enough. 

It would do many the good they need to read 
** A Sober and Temperate Life,” by Cornaro—price, 
by mail, 50 cents. a 

“OrigmnaL Sry.”—Sir: I am a be- 
liever in Phrenology, and am somewhat at a loss to 
account for the sudden fall of Adam from his 
= state. As he surely had all the organs 


y developed, how do you account for his fall— 
by simply eating of the forbidden fruit ? 


Ans. Commentators are not agreed as to what is 
meant by the Fall. It is not our province to go 
into a discussion of theology—our theme is Phre- 
nology. We know nothing about “ original sin,”’ 
nor of the fall of Adam, except what we find in 
the Bible. We take it that man was created about 
right, but that he is to-day very much perverted 
and a “miserable sinner’? we admit and deplore. 
There are very few who do not drink, smoke, chew, 
lie, cheat, steal, gamble, backbite, or slander, take 
advantage of others, or do some one or more un- 
godly act. But that all are equally bad is not true. 
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There are degrees of goodness and badness, as 
there are talents, etc. It is the mission of Phre- 
nology to point out differences in men, and to state 
where each stands as compared with others. One 
is a murderer, another a thief; one is a drunkard, 
another a libertine; still another may embody the 
spirit of all the crimes in the calendar. 

Whether or not Adam became perverted, or what 
were the circumstances of his sinning, the inquirer 
has the same means of ascertaining that we have, 
and we respectfully refer him to the Scriptures, 
his clergyman, and to all the true sciences. Newer 
discoveries may throw new light on the subject, 
and newer interpretations may be given. 

But why trouble ourselves about Adam’s fall 
when there are so many around us who are daily 
falling, and when we ourselves are in such immi- 
nent peril of being lost to ourselves, our friends, 
and to the world! Should we not look well after 
the safety of our own bodies and souls? If 

**In Adam’s fall we sinned all,” 
there is a way of escape which is or can be known 
toallmen, Seek ye that way. 


CommerctaL CoLLEGEs.—“ Hopeful ” 
inquires if it is best for one to attend one of these, 
and which is best. We think well of all educa- 
tional efforts tending to develop one’s faculties 
and to fit him for business and self-support, or for 
usefulness in any direction. ‘‘The more one 
knows of all things, the better can he do any one 
thing.”” We can not say which of the hundred 
ditferent commercial schools are the best. Why 
not study Phrenology? We have merchants 
enough, but of good phrenologists there is not 
one to a million of our inhabitants! 


Metons. — The muskmelon is, when 
ripe, arich yellow. It is usually almost twice as 
long as itis wide. The nutmeg melon, or canta- 
loupe, so called, is nearly round, and is green when 
ripe enough to eat, but it becomes yellowish when 
dead ripe. — 

INcREASE IN S1zE OF OrGans.—How 
can I increase the size of the moral and perceptive 
organs—and can this be done after the age of 
twenty-eight years? 

Ans. The use of the muscles will increase their 
size and strength if the exercise be not excessive ; 
the same law holds good as to the brain or any 
part of it. A sailor or a shoemaker does the chief 
part of his work with his arms and shoulders, and 
both are noted for, and known by, their heavy 
shoulders, light hips, and small legs and feet. The 
dancer develops the legs more than the arms and 
shoulders. Take a child from an intelligent and 
moral people and bring him up among low, unciv- 
ilized people, and his forehead and top-head, where 
the intellectual and moral organs are located, will 
be dwarfed in size from their non-exercise; while 
the base of the head, where the organs of the ani- 
mal propensities are located, will be proportion- 
ately large. The child thus taken and brought up 








by savages would show his hereditary culture by 
a larger forehead and top-head than his low neigh- 
bors had, but he would be so far below his blood 
relations that everybody, at a glance, would see 
the difference. It would take three generations, 
perhaps, to rub out of his organization the effects 
of his civilization, and bring his head down to the 
level of the savage. And it takes more than one gen- 
eration of culture to bring the savage up to the 
cerebral standard of the civilized. Between the 
cultivated and uncultivated among civilized na- 
tions, these marks of culture or non-culture are 
seen. Development of brain can be increased in 
a healthy subject up to fifty years of age, but from 
five to twenty-five the development is more rapid 
and more easily effected. 


CrREBRO-SPINAL MentiNeiT1s.— What 
are the causes, symptoms, and usual treatment of 
the disease called cerebro-spinal meningitis ? 


Ans. The ‘‘Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis” is an 
inflammation of the ‘‘ meninges,’’ or membranes 
which inclose the brain and spinal cord. The form 
of this disease which is most common, is the 
“spotted fever” as it is called, or the epidemic 
form of meningitis. The spots are not always 
present. The causation of the disease is very un- 
certain. The symptoms vary—sometimes coma, 
at other times convulsions—with severe pain in 
back of head and neck, and great stiffness of the 
neck. Temperature goes up sometimes very high 
—at other times is not much altered. 

The treatment now most in use among “ the 
regulars’? —allopaths—is that of quinine with 
bromide of potassium in large doses, with ice-bags 
to the head and back of neck. Mortality under 
any treatment is about forty per cent. 


Brain Weicut.—-You often speak of 
the weight of the brain of different persons. Please 
tell how the weight of the brain is ascertained ? 


Ans. It is done after death, the brain being taken 
from the cranium and weighed. 


Other tions, deferred for want of space, will be 
answered in our next. 


Bhat Chev Sup, 


Bones From AN InpIAN Mounp.— 
Epritors JouRNAL: A few days since I rode some 
eight or nine miles into the country, to see what 
I consider a very remarkable skull. Believing 
that an outline description of this discovery will 
prove an item of some interest to your subscribers, 
I will give it. In an Indian mound, in Hardin 
County, Ohio, Dr. M—— found the bones of twen- 
ty-eight human skeletons of the tribe known as 
the Mound Builders. Most of the bones were so 
much decayed that they fell to pieces on being 
exposed to the air. The opinion of the ‘oldest 
inhabitant,” founded upon what is known of the 
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growth of timber on the mound, and the fact that 
Indians in that county fifty years ago knew noth- 
ing credible about it, is that the mound is at least 
three hundred years old. The only skull that was 
well preserved was that of a female; and, judging 
from the ossification of her bones generally, and 
the non-appearance of two teeth in the inferior 
maxillary, necessary to make a complete set, she 
was not more than twenty or twenty-two years of 
age. In form and texture it is one of the hand- 
somest and most symmetrical skulls that I ever 
saw. The measurements made are as follow: 
Circumference around Individuality and Parental 
Love, 18# inches; from ear to ear, over Firmness, 
114 inches; from ear to ear, over Causality, 9 
inches; ear to ear, over Philoprogenitiveness, 8+ 
inches. Cerebellum very large. Distance from 
**Powell’s” life-line to the meatus auditorius ex- 
ternus, seven-eighths of an inch. Domestic brain 
full; Selfish and Ambitious full to large; Moral 
and Religious brain, average to full; Intellect full 
and sharp; Perceptives and Reflectives about equal. 
A very large skeleton was taken out of the cen- 
ter of the mound, about ten feet from the surface. 
On and around it were all the marks of distinction 
usually seen on the person of a leading warrior or 
chief. I will notice here only the size of the in- 
ferior maxillary bone, which is the largest one I 
ever saw. The Symphysis measured two inches. 
Distance between Condyles, laterally, 5¢ inches; 
Inner Condyles, 44 inches; height of the Ramus 
from the angle to the Condyle, 3 inches; from the 
angle of the Ramus on one side to the same point 
on the other side, 9# inches. How is that for a 
jaw? The teeth are all perfect, long, large, and 
as sound as tecth can be. From the form of the 
skull mentioned above, its thinness, texture, and 
evenness of development, I judge that it is that of 
a white woman of the Nervo-Sanguine Tempera- 
ment—fair hair, light eyes and complexion. Res- 
pectfully, J. H. MANVILLE, M.D. 


“Reason 1n Docs.”—Such is the title 
of an article both in the N. Y. Sun of July 11 and 
your excellent JouRNAL of September, 1873. From 
this do you wish to lead your readers to believe 
that dogs have reason? People generally are too 
prone to jump at conclusions, and half satisfy 
themselves that such and such things are true, 
without due consideration upon the subject. I 
am puzzled to know whether or not you believe 
dogs have reason. The “facts” in reference to 
the two “ deer-hounds”’ do not, in my mind, prove 
the possession of any ability in the beast to acter- 
mine the effect of certain causes. I am not yet 
prepared to admit that a dog or any other beast is 
on the same plane with man. There is as much 
difference between men and beasts as between 
waking and dreaming, and as between light and 
shade. Man is endowed with will and understand- 
ing; but with a beast, instead of will, has affec- 
tion, and instead of understanding, science. Man 
can think as from his understanding what is not 





of his will, for he can think what he does not will, 
and vice versa; but with a beast affection and sci- 
ence make one, and can not be separated. A beast 
knows what appertains to its affection, and is af- 
fected with what appertains to its science: and 
inasmuch as the two faculties which are called 
affection and science with a beast can not be sep- 
arated, therefore a beast can not destroy the order 
of its life, and hence it is that it is born with all 
the science of its affection. Man can destroy the 
order of his life by thinking contrary to his will, 
and willing contrary to his understanding. The 
fact that the wounded hound would not submit to 
human surgery is evidence of an innate science in 
unison with affection for self-preservation. And 
the united efforts of both dogs in a simultaneous 
attack upon an enemy is also like proof of a born 
knowledge of defense, without the capacity of es- 
timating the results. A. FRENCH, 

{In ‘“‘New Physiognomy’’ we have given an 
illustrated chapter on Instinct and Reason, con- 
sidered in the light of Phrenology, to which we 
beg to refer the reader. } 


GratitupE.—A subscriber in Louis- 
ville, Ky., says: Mr. Eprror—I write you to 
express my gratitude for the services you have 
rendered me—services, of course, unknown to 
you. I refer to the influence of the JouRNAL 
overme. I was but sixteen years old when I 
began taking it, which I continued for three 
years, and I am glad to acknowledge that I can 
not estimate the worth it was tome. My charac- 
ter was just forming, and if I am near the right 
track, I certainly owe much of my success to you 
andthe JourRNAL. Once forall], accept my thanks. 
May the JourNnat prosper. I only wish it the 
success it deserves. —— 

KEROSENE IN Krnpiinc.—We do not 
at all commend this practice, but in spite of our 
disapprobation we suppose hundreds of the early- 
rising housekeepers throughout the country will 
persist in running the risk of being blown up, or 
scorched fatally ; for it is so nice to hurry up the 
fire. A correspondent sends us a recipe for the 
admonition of these persistents, and we give it a 
place for the reason which he urges, that it “‘ may 
save many lives.”” He thus writes on the subject: 

* Not all the admonition or caution in the world 
seems to have the least effect in preventing the 
many disastrous accidents occurring through the 
thoughtless or careless use of kerosene oil. Per- 
mit me, then, to give my plan in lighting a fire. 
I shave a piece of pine, theslivers of which I place 
in the stove, and the larger pieces of wood on top 
of them. One of the slivers I reserve, and wher 
all is ready, I thrust it into the kerosene can, giving 
the can a shake, so as to get the sliver covered, 
then, with a match, I go to the stove, strike the 
match, touch the sliver, which ignites at once, and 
thrust it in among the kindling, and twenty to one 
if the fire is not started before the kindling is ex- 
hausted. Besides being a safe, it is also a quick 
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way of starting what may be styled a dull fire. 
Will the press, generally, please give this an inser- 
tion ? ALLEN HARPER. 


“Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has 
several original articles with new thoughts, and 
new editions of old ideas about evenly balanced.” 


Thus saith the Baptist Weekly, and as this wor- 
thy paper has copied into the edition which con- 
tains the above notice two or three paragraphs 
from as many different articles, we presume it de- 
tected therein the important qualities of originality 
and newness. Very well, brother “ Ed.,’’ we have 
no protest to make against your discrimination. 


AnnvaL Crass In PHRENOLOGY.— 
EpiTtorR PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL—Dear Sir : The 
time for your Annual Class to meet is nearly at 
hand, and probably all who are coming have fully 
made up their minds and arranged to that end. 
You not only made the course last year instruct- 
ive, but also had so kind a regard for our com- 
fort, while with you, that I will ever look back to 
that time as one of the pleasantest as well as most 
profitable seasons of my life. I then learned les- 
sons taught nowhere else. Would that hundreds 
might receive your instructions where one does 
now! To the readers of the Journat I say, let all 
who can attend this fall. ‘ Now is the accepted 
time,” no matter what your age. One of last 
year’s class was forty-eight, another nineteen. All 
were well pleased with the course, and the knowl- 
edge they gained will, doubtless, extend its influ- 
ence through all their future lives. I speak sober- 
ly and candidly when I say were I offered the 
wealth of the Rothschilds to lay aside the study 
of Phrenology, it would not tempt me in the least. 
And now, congratulating you, and wishing you 
the best of success in your most excellent work, I 
remain, yours, truly, F. E. ASPINWALL. 

Loudonville, Albany Co., N. Y. 


A Voice To Taz Temprep.—O youth! 
how many, many temptations lie in your pathway, 
alluring you on to the dark, unfathomable depths 
of sin and wretchedness! But you have only 
yourself to reproach, if you do not heed the ear- 
nest voices that are trying to keep you in safety: 
reason, conscience, instinct, example, the pleading 
of friends, and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Don’t use tobacco. It poisons—though slow, it 
is sure in its effects. It will make your nerves less 
steady, your mind less clear, and your heart less 
pure. Don’t place the wine-cup to your lips! It 
will make you unkind to those you should most 
dearly love. It will take away your manhood, and 
place you on a lower level than the brute; it will 
deaden the intellect; it will make you an outcast 
and a wanderer; it will destroy body and soul 
both, and drag you down, down, ’neath the surg- 
ing billows of miseryand woe. How many gilded 
ullurements could be enumerated that tempt only 
to lead downward! But if these two habits be 
carefully shunned, very many dangers and down- 





falls that now beset the paths of our youth would 
be avoided, for what evil is not the offspring of 
these? Do you think there is no harm in “just a 
little” now and then, and do you say, such an one 
drinks wine or smokes and chews tobacco, and 
‘““Why may notI?”’? Ah, beware! just that little 
might prove a deadly snare for you. Remember 
that the saying is no less true than trite, that ‘‘he 
who handles fire will get burned ;’’ and if he escape 
apparently uninjured, his escape with so little 
harm tempts many others to certain ruin. When 
you find that doubtful pleasures are enticing you, 
think how much easier it is to pass the bitter- 
sweets untasted, than to escape or suffer after 
being once caught. M. ¥. 


Lecrures FoR Mercuants’ CLERKS 
AND OTHERS.—Here is the announcement of the 
Mercantile Library Association Lecture Course 
for 1873-4. Arrangements have been completed 
by the board of directors for the following course 
of ten popular and interesting lectures, which 
have never been delivered in this city, to be given 
at Association Hall, Twenty-thirdStreet and Fourth 
Avenue, New York, every alternate Monday even- 
ing: 1st lecture, Monday, Oct. 20th, Henry Ward 
Beecher—subject, ‘‘Manhood and Money ;” 2d 
lecture, Monday, Nov. 3d, John B. Gough—sub- 
ject, “‘Now and Then;” 3d lecture, Monday, 
Nov. 17th, Gerald Massey, of England—subject, 
“Charles Lamb;’’ 4th lecture, Monday, Dec. Ist, 
Mrs. Scott Siddons—Dramatic Readings ; 5th 
lecture, Monday, Dec. 15th, James T. Fields— 
subject, ‘“‘ Writers of Modern Fiction;” 6th lec- 
ture, Monday, Dec. 29th, P. B. Du Chaillu—sub- 
ject, ‘“‘Land of the Midnight Sun;” 7th lecture, 
Monday, Jan. 12th, John Brougham — subject, 
“Flies in the Web;’’ 8th lecture, Monday, Jan. 
26th, Bret Harte—subject, ‘‘Some Bad People;”’ 
9th lecture, Monday, Feb. 9th, Wendell Phillips— 
subject to be announced; 10th lecture, Monday, 
Feb. 23d, Hon. Dan’l. Dougherty—subject, ‘* Poli- 
tics and Politicians.’”? Lectures to commence at 
8 o’clock. 

A preliminary half-hour concert will commence 
at 7.30. 

The eminent talent of the lecturers and the va- 
ried subjects on which they will treat, it is hoped 
will insure a large attendance of members and 
others, thus enabling the directors to increase the 
purchase of books. 

The following scale of prices has been fixed for 
tickets, which can be obtained at the Library; 
Schirmers, 701 Broadway; and Ticket Office, 114 
Broadway. Tickets for the ten lectures, with re- 
served seat, $5; single do, $1; single admission, 
% cents. Chas. 8. Arthur, Alex. M. Eagleson, 
Chas. F. Allen, lecture committee. 

A capital course, which must result satisfactor- 
ily to all concerned, Our citizens will patronize a 
worthy object, when entertainment and instruc- 
tion are combined, as in these Library lectures. 
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The Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
euch New Books as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements. 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 





Arruur Bonnicastte. An American 
Novel. By J. G. Holland, author of ‘The 
Bay Path,’? ‘“* Miss Gilbert’s Career,” ‘ Bitter- 
Sweet,” “ Kathrina,” ete., etc. With Twelve 
full-page Illustrations by Mary A. Hallock. 
One vol., 12mo; pp. 401; muslin. Price, $1.75. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
Enough to state that this is Dr. Holland’s latest 

and best. If people must have stories, we beg 

they may have such as are written by minds un- 
tainted by vile whisky and tobacco—minds with 
moral principles which elevate the reader instead 
of letting him down among perverted passions. 
Dr. Holland grows in grace as he grows in years. 





Tue American CycLtopapia: A Popu- 
lar Dictionary of General Knowledge. Edited 
by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. Vol. 
I., A—Asher. Octavo; pp. 816; muslin. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

A new edition, with new illustrations, new maps, 
and new materials, of this great work is now going 
through the press. It is the most important and 
every way the most costly work ever attempted in 
this country. It requires “‘a fortune” in capital 
and scores of the richest, ripest, and most scien- 
tific and scholarly minds in the nation to give, in 
a single work, the sum total of knowledge to date, 
which this cyclopedia promises to do. The first 
edition, considering the magnitude of the under- 
taking, was well done, though there were in it, as 
in all human productions, errors of omission and 
of commission—errors which will, no doubt, be 
corrected in the present, and we may safely count 
on such a work as shall give cause for just pride 
to every educated American. 

Here is what the New York Herald says: 

The American Cyclopedia, edited by George 
Ripley and Charles A. Dana, Vol. I., D. Appleton 
& Co., is the first issue of a revised edition of the 
New American Cyclopedia, the wide circulation 
of which cutitles it to the churacter of a truly na- 
tional work. A slight notice which appeared in 
our columns a short time since, we find, upon fur- 
ther examination, does insufficient justice to the 
evident care, thoroughness, and ability evinced in 
its preparation, as well as to its remarkable merits 
as a book of general reference for American read- 
ers. As is clear from the long array of names 
which follows the preface, the foremost scientific 
men are contributors on their own favorite sub- 
jects, while all others are treated by writers who 
have made their respective matters a specialty. It 
was to be expected that the riper experience of 
the editors and their associates would produce a 
work distinguished by a greater unity of treatment, 
and that they would avail themselves of the new 
sources Of information laid open oy. the recent 
discoveries and progress of science. This is abun- 
dantly manifest in this first volume. The numer- 
ous and beautiful illustrations, which form oné of 





its most attractive features, have not crowded out 
any one single article of real interest, while the 
reader will be surprised to see so many useful ad- 
ditions to former articles, and very many new ones 
of great importance. Such are the articles 
* Acoustics,’ ‘‘ Aeronautics,” ‘‘ Agassiz,” ‘ Air 
Pumps,” ** Alabama,”’ *‘ Alaska,’’ ** Arizona,” “* Ar- 
mor,” ‘** Army,” ‘Artesian Wells,”’ ‘“ Artillery,” 
etc. These, treated as they are, thoroughly, and 
illustrated without care of expense, are only a few 
of the many improvements which promise to 
make the American Cyclopedia superior to any- 
thing of the kind hitherto undertaken. 

Vol. II. is now ready. The work will be sold 


by subscription. Agents are now at work. 


Tae Ways or WomEN IN THIER Puys- 
ICAL, MORAL, AND INTELLECTUAL RELATIONS. 
By a Medical Man. One vol., octavo; pp. 491; 
muslin. Price, $3. Sold only by subscription. 
New York: John P. Jewett & Co. 

Modesty is so rare a virtue in famous literary 
men, that we entertain a profound respect for 
those who practice it. But was it modesty that 
induced this ‘‘ medical man”’ to withhold his well- 
known and honored name from the title-page of 
his excellent book? Or was he afraid to meet the 
women after telling all their faults? Whatever 
motive, we regard it unfortunate for the publisher 
and the public that the strength of his good name 
was withheld. 

Of our own knowledge, we may state that this 
“medical man”’ edited a leading medical journal 
more than thirty years; that he was for one or 
more terms mayor of a populous city; he has held 
offices under the general government for many 
years; he has traveled much in many parts of the 
world; has held professorships in medical col- 
leges; has lectured on scientific and popular sub- 
jects in the chief cities of America; that he is a 
husband, a father, and a very much respected citi- 
zen. Then why should he not put his name to 
his book? We are tempted to publish his por- 
trait, biography, and character in the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, but will spare him a little longer; 
meantime, we commend the book as containing a 
world of interesting and useful information—not 
all of which is of a strictly hygienic nature— 
though reformatory and progressive—the author 
being of the “ regular,” or “ old school,” practice. 


Tue Aner or Virem. A Free and 
Independent Translation of the Aiueid. Where- 
in are unfolded the Travels of Aineas, the Origin 
of the Roman Empire, the Stratagems employed 
by the Goddess Juno (happily without success), 
to nip that important enterprise in the bud, the 
counterplots of the Goddess Venus and her mis- 
chievous little son, Cupid, and the furious love 
and romantic death of Queen Dido. In Hexa- 
meter and Pentameter. With Illustrations. B 
Thomas Worth. Designed for the use of Fami- 
lies, Schools, and Colleges, and especially for 
Students in Virgil, into whose hands this vol- 
ume may be put w:thout the least danger of its 
being used as a “ pony.’”. Octavo; pp. 22; ar 
Price, 25 cents. . Herald Office, Winsted, Ct. 
The above elaborate title fully describes the 

work, and we only add that the learned and the 


unlearned will find much entertainment in it. 
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Procrepines of the Seventh National 
Temperance Convention, held in Saratoga, N. 
Y., August 26th and 27th, 1873, containing the Pa- 
pers ae ay Speeches delivered, Resolutions 
and Reports adopted, Roll of Delegates, ete. 
Octavo; pp. 168; paper. Price, 25 cents. New 
York: National Temperance Society. 


A complete record of the most successful Tem- 
perance Convention ever held. The delegates evi- 
dently meant and mean business. A sum of $10,- 
000 was subscribed,to carry on the publications of 
the National Temperance Society. 

Here are some of the subjects considered and 
reported: Shall any Distinction be made in Legis- 
lation between Distilled and Fermented Liquors ? 
The Relations of Drunkenness to Crime; The Sab- 
bath and the Beer Question; Parental Responsibil- 
ity; Law as an Educator; Work among the Chil- 
dren; National Legislation ; Temperance Litera- 
ture; Temperance in Educational Institutions; 
Words of Cheer and Signs of Progress. All inter- 
ested in the cause should secure a copy. 

If a declaration of war was ever justifiable, it is 
so in the case of temperance against intemperance 
—we mean, of course, a war of moral suasion— 
legislation, education, and Christian principles 
against man’s perverted appetite. ‘ Shoulder 
arms!’’ ‘Tramp, tramp, tramp,” etc. 


Waite Rosg anp Rep. A Love Story. 
By the author of “St. Abe.”’ One vol., 12mo; 
pp. 343; muslin. Price, $1.50. Boston: James 

. Osgood & Co. 
The Home Journal describes ‘‘ White Rose and 

Red’ asa remarkable poem. It says: “‘ The critic 


‘will hardly say it is of the usual imitative and 


hackneyed sort, for it is full of startling surprises, 
which astonish as well as amuse and shock. There 
are many beautiful and highly poetical passages in 
this love story, and there is a good deal which had 
better never have been written. The author has a 
full-blooded imagination, and is never at a loss for 
style or resources. His range is large, and he does 
not hesitate to rush in where angels might fear to 
tread. The aim of the poem is to show the fickle- 
ness of man, the wonderful constancy of woman, 
and the superiority of the virtue and strength of 
character of the maid of the forest, ‘Red Rose,’ 
the Indian, over the little white woman, ‘ White 
Rose,’ the prim Phebe of a village in Maine. 
The theme of the poem is exceedingly slender and 
simple, and can be told in a few words: 

“Eureka Hart, a wild, roving young man from 
Maine, goes into the Southern country, and sur- 
prises a beautiful Indian maid while bathing. He 
takes her to wife without any ewe ceremony 
(after the orthodox fashion), lives with her until 
he tires, then says good-bye to Red Rose, giving 
her his card at the same time, and departs for 
home, promising to return. Arriving in Drowsie- 
town, Maine, he falls in love with Phebe Ann, 
the ‘ White Rose,’ and weds her in church. He 
lives with her happily until he is surprised one 
night during a terrible snowstorm by the appear- 
ance of Red Rose at his door with a white babe in 
her arms. Red Rose waited for Eureka until she 





was tired, and then started on foot to find him. 
She and the babe soon died after reaching Eureka’s 
house. White Rose took care of her, and Red 
Rose was buried in the old Cc.“ After this 
the Yankee husband and wife live together in 
peace, although we read that 
*** Indeed, for seasons of domestic strife 
She kept this rod in pickle all her life.’ ” 


An Account oF THE CHOLERA, as it 

resets at Nashville, in the year 1873. By W. 

. Bowling, M.D. GOctavo; pp. 63; paper, 50 
cents. 

Dr. Bowling, now and many years editor of the 
Nashville Journal of Medicine, gives the causes 
and, we think, the prevention, not only of cholera, 
but also of other epidemic diseases. A fine map of 
the city of Nashville is given in the book, showing 
what parts were most affected, and why. Physi- 
cians and others should read it. 


Visrrors’ Pocker Guipz To GREEN- 
woop CEMETERY. Including a Map and Direc- 
tions how to find the most prominent points of 
interest, and also a brief History of Greenwood. 
By John Mountain, late Officer of the Cemetery 
for a period of over ten years. Price, 25 cents. 
Johnson, Wilson & Co., publishers, N. Y. 
“City of the dead!*? How beautiful! All that 

art, money, and affection can do is done in Green- 

wood to make it inviting. The little hand-book 
should be read by those not already familiar with 
the ground, that they may not overlook the most 
interesting objects when visiting Greenwood. 
“Ye living men, come view the ground 
Where you must shortly lie.” 

Autumn Catatoeus and Floral Guide, 
containing a choice Collection of Dutch and 
Cape Flowering Bulbs, egg? of Hyacinths,. 
Tulips, Narcissus, 2 ay Ln ies, Gladiolus, 
Anemones, Ranunculus, Ixias, Oxalis, 8 is, 
Scille, Tritonias, etc., with Full and Explicit 
Directions for Culture. To which is added a 
Complete List of small Fruits, containing the 
most Desirable Varieties cultivated in this Coun- 
try. Illustrated. It is the Fourteenth Annual 
Edition, 1873-74. Octavo; pp. 42; pamphlet. 
Price, 10 cents. New York: B. K. Bliss & Sons. 
For the florist, or even for the lady who grows 

a few window plants, it is worth many times its 

price. The horticulturist and farmer can find in 

it descriptions of garden seeds, implements, fer- 
tilizers, with a thousand things not only useful, 
but indispensable. Send for a copy. 


Firry-Seconp AnnuaL Report of the 
Board of Directors of the Mercantile Library 
Association of the City of New York. May, 
1872—April, 1878. y 
A very satisfactory condition of affairs is shown 

in this report. Besides four hundred and sixty of 

the best periodicals published in Europe and Am- 
erica, the library now has one hundred and forty- 
five thousand volumes of the best books in print. 

The terms for membership for merchants’ clerks 

is only $4 a year. Courses of lectures are given 

under the auspices of the Association every win- 
ter. The best speakers are always secured, and 
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the lectures are well attended. We congratulate, 
not only our merchants’ clerks, but our citizens 
generally, for the good work which is being done 
by the Mercantile Library Association. 


Tue Farr Gop; or, the Last of the 
Twins. A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 
By Lew. Wallace. One vol., 12mo; PP. 586 ; 
— Price, $2. Boston: James R. Osgood 

0. 

Here is a really instructive history, as well as a 
very thrilling romance. The Literary World says 
of it: “ We think the public need wait no longer 
for ‘ the great American novel.’ If we have it not 
in ‘ The Fair God,’ our expectations are raised too 
high for human realization.”” Is there not a little 
too much intensity or rhapsody in it? The author 
is ‘“‘high-pressure.” —— 

Tue Norta AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Homeopatuy. August, 1873. Editor, 8. Lilien- 
thal, M.D. Octavo; pp. 152. Price, $1 a num- 
ber, or 84a year. Quarterly. New York: Boer- 
icke & Tafel. Filled with its usual learned lore. 


New Books anp New Eprrions.— 
Messrs. De Witt C. Lent & Co., of New York, an- 
nounce a new edition of the “‘ Progress of Religious 
Ideas Through Successive Ages.” By L. Maria 
Child. 3vols., 8vo; cloth; on superfine paper; at 
$7.50 for the set. We regard this as the best his- 
tory of religions yet published. It is impartial. 
It covers the ground from Adam to Beecher, and 
gives the creed of each Church. Those who want 
to know what are the differences among Jews and 
Gentiles, Mohammedan and Christian, may find 
the facts here. The same house will publish im- 
mediately “Apologetic Lectures on the Funda 
mental Truths of Christianity.” By Chr. Ernst. 
Luthardt, Doct. and Prof. of Theology. Trans- 
lated from the seventh enlarged and improved 
German edition. With’an Introduction by Prof. 
H. B. Smith, D.D., of Union Theological Seminary, 
N. Y. First American edition, 12mo, $1.75. ‘The 
Presbyterian Church Throughout the World,” 
from the Earliest to the Present Time, in a series 
of Historical and Biographical Sketches. This is 
a well-printed, thick octavo volume, with large 
type, profusely illustrated with engravings upon 
steel and wood, all by the best artists. Sold ez- 
clusively by subscription. In English cloth, $3.50. 
“Poems of Twenty Years.’’ By Laura Winthrop 
Johnson. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


New York Mepicat Cotigece ror 
Women.—Eleventh Annual Announcement, 1873- 
74. Located at 187 Second Avenue, corner of 
Twelfth Street, city. Fall term commences 13th 
October, ending 17th March—has this anything to 
do with St. Patrick’s day? The Report is encour- 
aging; and it is conceded by all that this college 
is doing a good work for women—and, we may 
add, for both sexes. Copies of the Report will be 
sent to any who wish it, on receipt of stamp, by 
the secretary, Mra. C. F. Wells, 380 Broadway, 
New York. 





CaTALoGuE oF Storer Coi.ece (Nor- 
mal College), located at Harper’s Ferry, West 
Virginia, 1873. The fall term commenced 29th 
September, and continues till April next. Rev. 
George H. Ball, D.D., president; Rev. A. H. Mor- 
rell, secretary; and Rev. N. C. Brackett, treasurer. 


’ The college is located on Camp Hill, a most bean- 


tiful situation. So 


LittLtz Turves, edited and published 
by a family of girls, price 25 cents a year, has met 
with a change, and is now titled “ Little Folks’ 
Journal,” and published at $1 a year. Brinton, 
Pa.: Lukens Sisters. Send a dime for a sample 
number. — 

Crampton Scuortiscnuz. Composed 
by Charlie Baker. Price, 30 cents. Cincinnati: F. 
W. Helmick. For sale by Millett, 305 Broadway, 
N. Y. — 

Aprteton’s Ratmway anp Stream 
Navieation Gurpe continues to “ hold the field” 
against all competitors. Monthly. 30 cents a 
copy. — 

TWENTY-FopRtTn ANNOUNCEMENT of the 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
1873-74. Philadelphia. 


“How time flies!”’ Is it possible that this col- 
lege has been in existenee so long? Send a dime 
for the ** Announcement,”’ and learn all about it. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
In Press. A new book entitled “ A Self-Made 


Woman,” by E. M. Buckingham. Over 300 pages, 
12mo, bound in fancy cloth. A large part of the 


first edition has been already subscribed for. Price, . 


$1.75. Orders received at this office. 

MeN aRE WHat Women Make THEM. From 
the French of Adolphe Beliot, by Julia M. Fur- 
bish. One vol. ; 12mo0; pp. 348. $1.50—M’K. 

Tse Homes; Where it should be and, What to 
Put in it. By Frank R. Stockton. 12mo; cloth 
(Putnam’s Handy-Book Series). 75 cents.—Ptn. 

Morn® Wor.ps THAN Onz. The Creed of the 
Philosopher and «he Hope of the Christian. By 
Sir David Brewster, K.H., M.A. 12mo; cloth 
extra. $1.50.—Ptn. 

A Tovurist’s Guipe to the Yo-Semite Valley, 
and all the Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in 
California. Illustrated with over 100 engravings. 
Als@giving Map of Routes to Yo-Semite and Big- 
Tree Groves, Tables of Distances, Rates of Fare, 
Hotel Charges, and other desirable information 
for the Traveler. By J. M. Hutchings, of Yo- 
Semite. An elegant 4to vol.,% | paper, extra 
cloth, beveled edges. Price, $3.—Rom. 

Tus Lecesp or THE WANDERING Jrw. A 
series of twelve designs by Gustave Doré. Re- 
produced by an entirely new process of Photo- 
graphic printing. Prefaced by an explanatory 
chapter on the Origin and History of the Legend. 
8vo; cloth extra. $2.—Gbe. 
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